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CEMA  CONFERENCE  EXPRESSES  SOVIET  IDEA  OF  INTEGRATION 

Frankfurt /Main  FRANKFURTER  ALLGEMEINE  in  German  16  Jul  84  p  10 

[Article  by  V.  Meier:  ”CEMA  Conference  Caused  Little  Stir  in  the  East”] 

[Text]  Budapest,  Jul — The  conference  of  the  heads  of  government  of  the  CEMA 
(Council  for  Economic  Mutual  Assistance)  nations,  so  long  in  preparation,  has 
passed  without  causing  much  of  a  stir  in  the  Eastern  European  capitals.  One 
gets  the  impression  that  the  results  were  scarcely  worth  the  trouble.  Certain 
political  contacts  made  before  or  at  the  conference,  particularly  Ceausescu*s 
trip  to  Moscow  just  a  week  before  the  general  meeting  in  the  middle  of  June, 
appear  to  be  of  greater  importance.  This  visit  produced  a  substantial  shift 
by  Romania  toward  the  Soviet  line— for  the  present,  individual  initiatives 
by  Romania  have  been  halted.  Romania's  participation  in  the  Olympic  Games 
in  Los  Angeles  is  as  far  as  Ceausescu  can  go  at  this  time.  This  move  in  turn 
characterizes  political  relationships  in  general  in  Eastern  Europe  as  they 
have  developed  under  the  current  Kremlin  leadership. 

This  political  situation  was  also  reflected  at  the  CEMA  conference.  A 
"declaration”  encouraging  their  allies  to  hold  a  common  political  position 
on  the  "peace  issue” — it  is  difficult  to  say  any  more  how  many  of  these  there 
have  already  been— seemed  more  important  to  the  Soviet  hosts  than  decisions 
on  economic  cooperation.  The  Soviet  leadership  used  the  current  world  situa¬ 
tion  to  obligate  their  allies  to  a  course  of  closer  economic  cooperation  as 
well.  However,  the  particulars  of  how  this  should  be  achieved  seemed  unclear. 
The  communique  admitted  indirectly  that  the  "complex  program”  of  economic 
cooperation  decided  upon  with  great  fanfare  in  Bucharest  in  1971  could  not 
succeed.  In  the  East  Bloc  one  hears  that  this  time  their  thoughts  on  coopera¬ 
tion  are  "more  realistic.”  Extracting  this  idea  from  the  communique  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  however,  because  assurances  from  all  the  East  Bloc  capitals  tell  us  that 
it  represents  a  compromise  between  various  ideas  and  opinions. 

But  in  trying  to  discern  how  the  East  Bloc  actually  views  its  future  forced 
march  toward  greater  unity,  one  hears  that  an  important  point  in  the  future 
will  be  the  founding  of  joint  business  enterprises,  some  of  which  already 
exist  in  the  USSR.  Romania  has  also  expressed  clear  agreement  with  such 
cooperation  within  the  framework  of  business  enterprises.  Several  years  ago 
Bucharest  would  still  have  considered  such  projects  "colonialism,”  but  since 
the  most  important,  so-called  "modern"  Romanian  plants,  those  in  the 
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petrochemical  and  new  steel  production  industries,  can  scarcely  operate  at 
half  capacity  thanks  to  Ceausescu's  grotesquely  bad  planning,  Bucharest  has 
^’discover ered”  mutual  assistance  as  a  way  of  improving  the  utilization  of 
available  capacity. 

In  general,  we  are  assured  that  the  energy  question,  contrary  to  many  opinions 
in  the  West,  was  not  the  central  issue  of  the  discussions.  The  Soviets  had 
already  made  it  clear  that  the  East  Europeans  could  no  longer  count  on  addi¬ 
tional  supplies  of  crude  oil,  and  could  expect  additional  natural  gas  supplies 
only  if  they  built  the  necessary  pipelines  themselves.  The  word  in  the  East 
Bloc  is  that  in  the  long  term  crude  oil  and  natural  gas  should  instead  be 
reserved  for  the  petrochemical  industry.  The  primary  futxire  source  of  energy 
in  the  East  Bloc  is  atomic  power;  this  was  made  absolutely  clear  in  the 
communique.  Coal  is  to  be  promoted  as  the  second  choice.  As  far  as  crude 
oil  is  concerned,  the  Soviet  satellites  are  expected  to  conserve. 

The  USSR  also  seems  to  have  made  clear  that  it  is  not  interested  in  promoting 
any  further  the  exchange  of  "hard  goods"  for  foreign  currency  within  the  CEMA 
nations.  Within  the  scope  of  such  business  dealings,  which  on  the  average 
amount  to  about  12  percent  of  total  CEMA  trade,  some  of  the  Soviet  satellites, 
particularly  Romania  and  Hungary,  were  exchanging  agricultural  products  mainly 
for  additional  crude  oil.  The  USSR  would  rather  sell  its  oil  to  the  West  in 
exchange  for  foreign  currency.  It  is  said  in  the  East  Bloc  that  the  USSR 
natiirally  also  had  to  obligate  itself  to  ptirchase  more  consumer  goods  from 
its  allies  and*to  increase  the  price  paid  for  these  goods  and  for  agricultural 
products  as  well.  This  demand  was  made  primarily  by  Romania  which  is  literally 
snatching  food  from  the  mouths  of  its  citizens  in  order  to  continue  to  operate 
its  "modern"  industries  which  are  now  based  on  imports  of  energy-producing 
and  other  raw  materials.  Hungary,  which  has  an  easier  time  of  it  in  terms 
of  agricultural  products,  will  probably  have  to  make  some  adjustments  in  view 
of  the  new  Soviet  position.  Up  to  now  about  18  percent  of  its  exports  to  the 
USSR  consisted  of  foreign  currency  for  "hard  goods,"  primarily  agricultural 
products.  Without  this  business  Hungary’s  balance  of  trade  in  foreign  currency 
would  probably  have  been  negative.  Add  to  all  this  Soviet  demands  for  better 
quality. 

In  the  East  there  is  much  talk  about  the  "scientific  and  technical  revolution." 
The  smaller  countries  in  particular  dream  of  achieving  parity  with  Western 
Europe  in  this  regard.  As  far  as  this  question  is  concerned,  the  Soviets  played 
on  the  supposed  "American  technology  boycott."  The  communique  said  that  the 
East  should  also  cooperate  more  on  research  and  make  the  results  available 
for  all  to  use.  Here,  too,  there  may  be  major  problems  in  the  practical  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  idea.  In  this  connection,  some  noteworthy  ideas  have  surfaced 
in  Prague,  where  lately  the  tone  has  been  vehemently  and  securely  in  line  with 
Moscow  against  the  "one-sided  advantages"  which  some  socialist  nations  have 
derived  from  their  cooperation  with  the  West.  The  word  from  Prague  is  that 
socialist  countries  should  pass  on  licenses  purchased  in  the  West  to  the  other 
socialist  countries,  so  that  they  need  not  also  purchase  the  same  licenses. 
Sellers  of  western  licenses  will  have  to  guard  against  this  in  the  future. 

Such  maneuvers  to  circumvent  western  licensing  agreements  were  already  tried 
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*  without  success  in  the  1950* s:  A  communist  country  caught  engaging  in 

intrigues  of  this  nature  would  have  to  bear  the  consequences  of  their  actions. 

^  During  preparations  for  the  CEMA  conference,  the  Soviets  proposed  ideas  on 

ways  in  which  synchronization  of  the  various  economic  systems  could  be 
strengthened  in  order  to  bring  about  improved  cooperation.  This  can  be  viewed 
two  ways:  On  the  one  hand,  the  USSR  might  want  to  emulate  the  economic  reforms 
of  some  of  the  Eastern  European  countries  and  adopt  them  itself — under  Andropov 
this  view  could  have  been  read  into  the  Soviet  proposal.  On  the  other  hand, 
and  under  Chernenko  this  seems  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion,  this  proposal  could 
be  interpreted  as  a  warning  to  the  Eastern  Europeans  not  to  take  their  reforms 
too  far. 

In  Hungary  as  in  Bulgaria,  currently  the  only  two  ‘'reformist**  countries,  it 
is  said  that  the  CEMA  meeting  did  not  pressure  them  in  any  way  not  to  continue 
their  reforms;  on  the  contrary,  a  passage  in  the  communique  expressly  recog¬ 
nized  the  various  different  types  of  organizational  models.  In  Budapest  as 
in  Sofia  there  is  therefore  no  feeling  that  their  economic  policies  should 
be  changed  in  any  way. 

As  always  the  Hungarians  demanded  that  cooperation  be  thought  of  in  the 
"modern**  sense  rather  than  based  on  a  set  pattern,  i.e.  new  ways  of  doing 
things  should  be  tried.  This  time  Poland  no  longer  offered  them  assistance 
since  the  Warsaw  regime  is  apparently  determined  to  maintain  its  policy  of 
reintegrating  Poland  into  a  one-sided  economic  exchange  with  the  East  Bloc-- 
perhaps,  it  is  said,  out  of  necessity  more  than  anything  else.  The  question 
remains  how  to  integrate  Polish  plants  purchased  from  the  West  into  the 
Eastern  economic  system.  Poland  and  Romania,  it  is  said,  were  proof  that 
without  the  appropriate  environment  in  the  East  even  Western  technology  was 
nearly  useless,  and  this  should  be  considered  a  warning  for  countries  such 
as  Hungary  to  proceed  with  caution. 
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CEMA  COOPERATION  IN  MACHINE  CONSTRUCTION  REVIEWED 

East  Berlin  AUSSENWIRTSCHAFT  in  German  Vol  12  No  15,  11  Apr  84  p  25 

[Unsigned  article:  "Cooperation  of  CEMA  Countries"] 

[Text]  The  CEMA  countries  have  already  had  wide  experience  in  cooperation 
in  the  area  of  machine  building.  Accordingly,  the  following  current 
topics  have  also  been  included  in  the  coordination  of  plans  for  the  socio¬ 
economic  development  of  the  USSR  and  the  other  CEMA  countries;  research 
and  development  in  the  area  of  the  construction  of  machinery  and  equipment 
for  the  construction  industry,  for  road  building  and  for  municipal  trade 
and  industry.  They  correspond  to  the  tasks  of  the  engineering  industry  as 
established  in  the  complex  program  and  in  long-term  goal  programs. 

Two  mutually  complementary  tasks  currently  face  the  machine-building 
indus  try ; 

—to  create  modem  machine  systems  and  complexes 

— to  organize  specialization  and  cooperation  in  the  production  of  new  types 
of  similar  equipment. 

Approximately  1500  designs  of  machinery  for  construction  and  road  building 
are  being  manufactured  in  the  CEMA  countries;  these  can  be  further  classified 
into  about  60  technological  groups.  They  have  made  mechanization  possible 
in  excavation,  concrete,  loading  and  unloading  as  well  as  other  kinds  of 
work.  Every  year,  for  example,  the  USSR  producers  on  average  more  than 
40,000  excavators,  50,000  bulldozers,  12,000  scrapers,  8,000  road  graders, 
30,000  mobile  and  turret  slewing  cranes,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  modem 
equipment  for  the  cement  industry,  assembly  work  and  the  production  of 
reinforced  concrete  sections.  The  USSR  surpasses  the  western  European 
countries  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  production  and  nomenclature;  with 
respect  to  excavators,  bulldozers  and  scrapers,  it  surpasses  the  United 
States  as  well. 

Specialization  among  the  CEMA  countries  in  the  production  of  construction  and 
road-building  equipment  has  been  increasing  from  year  to  year.  Between  1971 
and  1975  this  specialization  included  259  models  of  these  kinds  of  machines; 
from  1976  to  1980,  566  models;  and  in  the  current  Five  Year  Plan,  1,050  of 
1,500  models  are  being  manufactured  in  the  CE^^A  countries. 
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Rapid  Growth  of  Cooperative  Deliveries 

The  reciprocal  supply  of  the  aforementioned  equipment  between  the  USSR  and 
the  other  CEIIA  countries  (according  to  the  agreements)  amounted  to  1,459 
million  rubles  (for  1971  to  1975),  2,552  million  rubles  (1976  to  1980),  and 
will  come  to  3,500  million  rubles  (1981  to  1985).  llore  than  70  percent  of 
that  is  attributable  to  the  results  of  specialization  and  cooperation  in 
production.  Reciprocal  cooperative  supplies  are  growing  particularly 
quickly  (from  80  million  to  327  million  and  820  million  rubles,  respectively). 

The  USSR  exports  to  the  member  countries  of  CEflA  more  than  400  models  of 
construction  and  road-building  machinery,  for  example,  crane  winches,  rotary 
disks,  rotary  joints  for  turret  slewing  cranes,  equipment  for  mobile 
slewing  cranes  and  other  equipment  of  this  sort,  and  receives  in  return  -84 
models  of  this  kind  of  machinery,  including  erecting  cranes  and  vibration 
rollers  (from  the  GDR),  charging  generators  (CSSR) ,  brickyard  equipment 
(Bulgaria) ,  equipment  for  the  production  of  reinforced  concrete  ties 
(Hungary),  excavators  (Poland),  etc. 

Cooperative  supply  of  the  sister  nations  with  complementary  component 
assemblies  and  parts  is  developing  particularly  dynamically.  Thus,  heavy 
construction  and  road-building  machinery  manufactured  in  the  USSR  has 
gearings.  Cardan  shafts  and  driving  axles  from  Poland,  rotary-current  axial 
engines  from  the  GDR,  and  hydraulic  drives  and  cooling  units  from  the  CSSR. 
The  reciprocal  supply  of  such  complementary  units  will  more  than  double 
between  1981  and  1985.  Its  share  of  the  total  exchange  of  products  within 
the  construction  and  road-building  engineering  industry  (including 
machinery  for  municipal  trade  and  industry)  will  amount  to  about  30  percent 
in  1985.  According  to  the  agreements,  the  USSR  will  supply  four  times  more 
complementary  units  to  CEMA  countries  between  1981  and  1985  than  it  did 
during  the  previous  five-year-plan  period. 

Bilateral  and  Multilateral  Agreements 

Like  scientific  technical  cooperation,  cooperation  and  specialization  in  the 
production  of  construction  and  road-building  equipment  are  also  based  on 
long-term,  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements  (currently  14) .  For  the 
purpose  of  rational  utilization  of  the  scientific  technical  potential  of 
the  sister  nations,  agreements  have  been  concluded  among  these  countries 
for  the  solution  of  particularly  important  individual  problems.  Research 
is  proceeding,  in  part,  within  the  framework  of  coordination  centers  and 
shared  design  offices,  as  well  as  through  the  activity  of  work-groups 
composed  of  specialists  and  established  for  specific  tasks  and  time  periods. 

The  USSR  is  carrying  out,  in  bilateral  and  multilateral  scientific  technical 
copperation  with  other  socialist  countries,  a  total  of  53  projects  in  the 
field  of  machine  construction.  They  concern,  among  other  things,  the 
development  and  production  of : 

— highly  efficient  equipment  for  the  extraction,  milling  and  grinding  of 
natural  stone  (with  Bulgaria) 
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— modified  high-pressure  injection  units,  including  such  units  as  those  v/ith 
internal  combustion  engines,  units  for  electrostatic  actuation  of  color  and 
lacquer  as  well  as  two— component  media  (with  Bulgaria) 

— presses  for  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  tubing  with  a  diameter  of  150  to 
550mm  and  production  lines  for  the  manufacture  of  ceramic  facing  panels 
(with  the  GDR) 

— cranes  on  specialized  frames  with  a  lifting  force  of  160  and  250  tons  and 
complex  equipment  for  the"  manufacture  of  goods  out  of  cellular  concrete 
(with  Poland  and  the  SER) 

—elevators  for  high-rise  buildings  (with  the  CSSE.)  . 

Achievement  of  Common  Standards  and  Codes 

As  a  result  of  the  realization  of  joint  plans  for  the  years  1981  to  1985, 

54  models  of  construction  machinery  and  complete  equipment,  9  types  of 
complete  parts  as  well  as  structural  components  and  progressive  technologies 
for  mechanical  processing,  welding,  and  coloration  of  products  by  means  of 
robots  are  being  produced.  Thirteen  international  standards  are  being 
developed  for  various  types  and  models  of  construction  and  road-building 
machinery.  The  joint  development  of  common  codes  is  increasing  not  only 
for  construction  and  road-building  machinery  but  also  for  technological 
lines  for  th**  production  of  large-format,  reinforced  concrete  sections  for 
housing  construction,  equipment  for  utilizing  household-waste,  parts  and 
components  for  excavators ,  cranes  and  elevators .  Uniform  methods  for  the 
determination  and  assesseent  of  technlc2il  standards  for  machinery  and  equip¬ 
ment  are  being  introduced,  which  is  Important  for  the  evaluation  of  recip¬ 
rocal  supplies,  the  determination  of  their  technical  level  and  their  ability 
to  compete. 

Special  attention  is  also  being  given  to  the  development  of  prospective 
capacity,  with  the  goal  of  complete  coverage  of  the  needs  of  the  CEMA 
countries  for  modem  construction  and  roadbuilding  equipment.  New  forms 
of  cooperation  and  of  deepening  as  well  as  unifying  the  research  and  produc¬ 
tion  potential  of  the  sister  nations  contribute  to  this  end.  Also  worthy 
of  mention  is  the  Increasing  transition  to  direct  relations  between  firms, 
design  offices  and  other  institutions. 

(From  the  RWG- BULLETIN ,  condensed) 
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BULGARIA 


’MARITSA-IZTOK*  COMPLEX  DESCRIBED 
Sofia  RUDNICHAR  In  Bulgarian  5,  12  Jul  84 

[Article  by  Dlmitur  Dimitrov,  Klrll  Genov  and  Dlno  Dinev,  special  representa¬ 
tives  of  RUDNICHAR:  "The  Miracle  Called  *Marltsa-Iztok"';  passages  enclosed  in 
slantlines  printed  in  boldface] 

[5  Jul  84  pp  1,  2] 

[Text]  Unquestionably  our  country  reached  one  of  the  highest 
peaks  during  the  40  years  it  has  been  building  socialism  with 
the  creation  of  the  mighty  "Maritsa-Iztok"  [Marltsa-East]  pow¬ 
er  base.  Today  20.5  percent  of  Bulgarian  electric  power  is 
produced  here.  And  what  is  especially  remarkable,  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  from  such  low-calorie  lignite  that  is  used  almost  no-  * 

where  else  in  the  world  for  this  purpose.  From  it  are  pro¬ 
duced  also  all  the  heating  briquettes  for  the  population,  for 
which  reason  we  can  add  to  the  quite  popular  and,  for  its 
time,  entirely  accurate  identification  of  •’Maritsa-Iztok"  as 
the  electric  heart  of  the  homeland  the  100-percent  correct 
Identification,  "and  its  ^la^Tl  hearth." 
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Things  Not  Many  People  Know 

/The  "Maritsa-Iztok"  "miracle"  did  not  come  to  pass  in  terra  Incognita.  Knowl¬ 
edgeable  people  say  that  the  first  survey  of  the  region  dates  from  as  early  as 
1847  and  was  made  by  the  French  explorer  August  CVlnenel) .  The  first  descrip-  < 
tlon  of  the  coal  reserves  in  the  Maritsa  Basin,  however,  was  the  accomplishment 
of  the  Austrian  geologist  Ferdinand  von  Hochstetter,  who  in  1869  conducted  geo¬ 
logical  surveys  in  European  Turkey  and  with  his  works  on  the  geology  of  Bul¬ 
garia  and  map  on  the  scale  of  1:3,000,000  made  the  second  Carter  the  Frenchman 
Ami  Bou£)  summary  of  the  geology  of  the  Bulgarian  lands. 

/The  first  mine  in  the  Maritsa  Basin  was  discovered  by  concession  holders  G. 

Nlkolov  and  D.  Vasilev  who  in  1896  obtained  a  permit  to  seek  and  extract  coal 
in  this  region. 

/In  his  book  "Kafyavite  Vugllshta  v  Bulgarlya"  [Brown  Coal  in  Bulgaria] ,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1932  with  a  map  on  the  scale  of.  1:126,000,  the  classic  author  in 
Bulgarian  mining-engineering  thought  Engineer  Georgi  Konyarov  made  the  first 
more  detailed  characterization  of  the  Maritsa  Basin,  while  in  1941-1942  a 
Todor  Surchev  from  "Tvurditsa"  and  a  few  others  of  his  enterprising  competitors 
mined  coal  in  a  most  primitive  fashion  near  the  village  of  Gradets  CSliven 
Okrug) . / 

But  the  necessary  light  for  estimating  the  basin's  reserves  and  judging  their 
industrial  significance  was  provided  by  the  geologist  Khrlsto  Antonov's  system¬ 
atic  geological  and  mining  surveys  and  detailed  geologic  map  made  4iere  after 
1947. 

Thus  it  was  established  that  the  Eastern  Maritsa  Basin  with  an  area  of  about 
230  sq  km  enclosed  between  the  villages  of  Aprllovo,  Risimanovo,  Gledachevo, 
Kovachevo,  Gradets,  Medlkarovo  and  Obmichishte  had  around  3.4  billion  tons  of 
reserves  Cthe  largest  in  the  country) ,  and  on  16  June  1951  by  Decree  No  652 
the  Council  of  Ministers  ordered  the  building  of  the  "Maritsa-Iztok"  DM  [State 
Mines]  with  headquarters  in  the  village  of  Troyanovo  (Stara  Zagora  Okrug) . 

The  Leningrad  Design  Institute  GIPROShAKhT  [State  Institute  for  the  Planning  of 
Mines]  produced  the  plan  for  the  first  mine — "Troyanovo-1" — for  the  annual  ex¬ 
traction  of  10.3  million  tons  of  coal,  while  the  Dlmltrovgrad  branch  of 
"Mins troy"  [Mine  Construction]  Economic  Trust  on  3  March  1952  broke  ground  for 
its  execution.  A  little  later,  with  the  participation  also  of  our  "Minproekt" 

[Mine  Designing  Institute] ,  the  plan  was  revised  for  a  smaller  capacity— 

8.6  million  tons. 

The  first  tons  of  coal  from  "Troyanovo-1"  mine  started  the  first  50-megawatt 
turbine  of  "Purva  Komsomolska"  [First  Komsomol]  TETs  [Thermoelectric  Power 
Plant]  turning  in  1960. 

That  is  how  "Maritsa-Iztok"  was  born. 

And  now,  30  years  after  ground-breaking,  what  is  it  like — this  source  and  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  electric  power  the  country  needs  so  much? 
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Let  us  start  with  its  mines,  power  plants  and  other  production  units. 

/ 

/The  "Maritsa-Iztok"  Power  Complex  by  right  has  a  place  in  the  popular  and  very 
useful  initiative  to  acquaint  tourists  with  the  100  most  memorable  sights  in 
the  country.  And  thousands  of  curious  Bulgarians  come  here  to  see  the  power 
heart  of  the  homeland.  But  can  even  the  swiftest  tourists  in  a  visit  of  a  few 
hours  get  to  know  the  overall  picture  of  "Maritsa-Iztok”?  No,  they  can't. 

For  everything  here  is  large-scale.  Both  the  distances  and  the  sizes.  Both 
the  boldness  and  the  effect.  Bo^  the  concept  and  the  results.  That  is  why 
our  story  of  the  "Maritsa-Iztok"  miracle,  though  the  result  of  a  visit  of  sev¬ 
eral  days,  likewise  only  skims  the  surface  of  socialist  Bulgaria's  first  power 
pinnacle — its  production  elements  and  characteristics  and,  most  of  all,  the 
tollers  making  up  the  multithousand  work  force  of  the  "Maritsa-Iztok"  SMEK 
[Economic  Mining  and  Power  Complex].  For  actually,  as  our  colleague  Kozma 
Prutkov  has  said,  nobody  can  set  bounds  to  the  boundless.  .  ./ 

Heroic  Feat I 

As  early  as  7  am  Rusl  Danev,  chief  director  of  the  "Maritsa-Iztok"  SMEK,  is  in 
his  office  in  the  city  of  Radnevo  where  the  administration  of  the  complex  is 
located.  The  team  from  the  newspaper  RDDNICHAR  will  take  no  more  than  10  min¬ 
utes  of  his  time— we  hurry  to  appointments  in  the  mines  and  power  plants, 

\Alle  he  hurries  to  perform  the  scores  of  tasks  there  may  be  on  the  dally 
schedule  of  a  chief  Erector. 

Uninvited  guests  are  worse  than  the  plague,  but  the  tension  and  uneasiness 
which  emanate  from  Rusl  Danev's  ^es  are  not  due  to  us.  He  has  assumed  the 
management  of  the  huge  complex  in  a  challenging,  difficult  period  of  its  devel¬ 
opment  and  this  is  by  no  means  an  easy  burden  for  his  young  shoulders  and  capa¬ 
bilities.  How  can  he  help  being  Intense,  disciplined  and  businesslike  through¬ 
out  the  day— from  early  morning  till  late  in  the  evening?  Especially  on  a  day 
like  this — one  of  the  not  so  Infrequent  days  when  every  possible  kind  of  "in¬ 
specting"  commission  and  emissaries  from  various  superior  authorities  flock  to 
the  enterprise  and  "are  unable"  to  do  their  job  without  the  direct  participation 
of  the  chief  director. 

Rusi  Danev  "coped"  speedily  and  resourcefully  with  our  team,  making  available  to 
us  as  partners  his  strong  competent  team— the  chief  specialists  in  coal  extrac¬ 
tion  and  power  production  Gencho  Nikolov  and  Gencho  Tarulov  and  Penka  Ivanova 
and  Zoya  Deleva.  From  them  we  shall  learn  the  main  dimensions  and  indicators 
of  the  complex's  production  activity  and  fill  our  notebooks  with  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures,  with  names,  achievements  and  draft  plans.  This  way  it  will  be  easy  later 
on  and  we  shall  save  the  people  we  chat  with  in  future  the  inconvenience  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  basic  concepts  about  "Maritsa-Iztok"  to  us  as  Ignoramuses. 

When  it  becomes  clear  that  we  are  by  now  crammed  with  information,  time  comes 
to  travel.  The  word  is  not  random  here,  for  the  tour  of  just  one  mine  is  real 
travel . 

By  design  we  set  out  first  of  all  for  the  "Troyanovo-3"  mine.  Why  there  first? 
Because  "Troyanovo-3"  is  the  beautiful  present  and  in  large  measure  the  sure 
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future  of  "Marltsa-Iztok" — as  concept  of  strip  coal  mining  and  as  consistent 
realization  thereof . 

/Engineer  Stoyan  Stoyanov,  director  of  the  "Troyanovo-3"  mine,  in  front  of  a 
large  diagrammatic  map  of  the  entire  complex.  Persuasive — with  his  voice  and  < 

with  the  precision  of  his  wordings.  He  is  an  old  hand,  as  they  say,  in  this 
life.  Already  getting  on  in  years,  but  still  utterly  single-minded.  Here  is 
a  summary  of  the  thoughts  he  expounded  to  us . 

/"We  have  to  take  our  hats  off  to  all  those  who  got  the  idea  of  creating 
'Marltsa-Iztok'  and  put  it  into  effect — in  the  face  of  so  many  obstructions,  so 
much  skepticism  and  difficulties  of  every  possible  kind  besides.  Building  such 
a  mighty  power  base  on  this— we  would  say— treacherous  raw  material  is  audacity, 
it  is  a  heroic  feat!  Before  then  no  state  in  the  world  had  ventured  to  tie  its 
prospects  for  development  in  with  similar  power  and  raw-materials  resources. 

Yet  the  Bulgarian  specialists  (mining  engineers,  power  workers,  economists)  not 
only  dared  to  propose  to  the  party  and  government  this  uniquely  right  course 
for  the  country,  but  by  their  brilliant  deeds  also  vindicated  the  confidence 
placed  in  them.  Nor  must  we  forget  that  the  'Maritsa-Iztok'  idea  and  plan  was 
bom  at  a  time  when  ...  it  could  not  be  born.  Why,  this  happened  only  a  few 
years  after  the  red-letter  Ninth  of  September  1944.  Recollect  what  Bulgaria 
was  like  then,  what  it  was  capable  of  and  what  it  had  available.  True,  it  had 
strong  support  in  the  Soviet  experience  and  the  direct  assistance  of  Soviet  spe¬ 
cialists,  but  even  so  in  this  tremendous  undertaking  you  have  to  rely  first  and 
foremost  on  your  own  powers,  don't  you? 

/"It  is  easy  new  for  us  to  find  flaws  in  the  technical  and  technological  deci¬ 
sions  of  that  time,  to  look  at  some  of  them  with  a  certain  derision.  But  we 
must  never  forget  the  scientific  and  technical  level  and  capabilities  of  that 
time.  What  is  more  important  is  that  the  development  of  'Maritsa-Iztok'  pro¬ 
ceeded  invariably  'on  the  crest  of  the  wave,'  that  all  modifications  in  the 
original  design  were  made  in  the  timeliest  fashion  in  keeping  with  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  scientific  and  technical  progress.  This  is  the  way  it  was  with  the 
Introduction  of  conveyor-type  haulage  of  coal  and  stripped  mass  and  with  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  scheme  for  the  burning  of  coal  without  prior  drying,  and  with 
the  decision  to  create  two  large-scale  mines  (instead  of  the  originally  target¬ 
ed  seven).  All  practical,  efficient,  bold  modifications.  The  pioneering,  in¬ 
novative  spirit  continues  to  reign  at  'Maritsa-Iztok.'"/ 

We,  too,  solemnly  subscribe  to  this  "eulogy"  of  the  creators  and  toilers  of 
"Marltsa-Iztok";  every  Bulgarian  can — with  pride,  with  admiration  and,  we  would 
say,  with  enthusiasm.  For  it  is  precisely  such  feelings  that  grip  one  on  get¬ 
ting  to  know  the  facts  about  "Maritsa-Iztok"  and  all  the  more  so  when,  from 
the  height  at  which  the  control  point  is  set  up,  one  takes  in  with  a  glance 
/the  panorama  of  the  complex/. 

If  we  face  northwards,  in  front  of  us  is  the  mine.  Behind  and  to  the  left  are 
the  outside  spoil  heaps.  On  these  are  heaped  most  of  the  layers  of  earth  cov¬ 
ering  the  coal  deposit.  The  rest  is  moved  closer — to  inside  spoil  heaps.  We 
see  row  after  row  of  exposed  horizons  of  the  mine;  huge  rotary  excavators  are 
digging  up  the  earth  which  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  ago  covered  the 
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vegetative  mass  and  created  the  conditions  for  it  to  turn  into  coal.  The  ex¬ 
cavated  earth  is  dumped  onto  rubber  conveyor  belts  and  these  transport  it  to 
other  huge  excavators— continuous-bucket  loaders,  which  with  their  wing  belts 
dump  it  in  a  specified  spoil-heap  row.  The  most  remote  outside  spoil  heap  of 
the  "Troyanovo-3"  mine  is  15  km  away  to  the  southeast  and  is  near  the  village 
of  Mednikarovo.  In  the  haze  of  the  warm  summer  day  the  rubber  conveyor  belt 
moving  into  the  distance  Cit  is  so  to  speak  "endless")  and  the  spoil  heap  it¬ 
self  are  hardly  visible.' 

Row  after  row  of  stripping,  horizon  after  horizon  until  the  coal  stratum  is 
reached.  Here  extractive  combines  (excavator  plus  rubber  conveyor  belt)  have 
taken  over.  The  excavators  are  rotary,  too,  which  means  that  their  operating 
element  (the  excavating  "shovels")  is  a  large  wheel,  situated  along  the  edge  of 
which  are  teeth-blades  and  reticular  buckets  to  take  up  the  coal  or  earth  that 
is  "bitten  off."  The  coal  is  dispatched  via  conveyor  belt  to  open-air  stock¬ 
piles  near  the  power  stations. 

This,  actually,  is  the  entire  coal-extraction  technology  at  the  "Troyanovo-3" 
mine  in  a  nutshell.  It  is  the  same  at  both  the  "Troyanovo-1"  and  the  "Troyanovo- 
Sever"  [Troyanovo-North]  mine  Cits  designation  hitherto  was  "Troyanovo-2") . 

Only  here  and  there  does  rail  haulage  still  continue  to  be  used. 

From  the  control  point  all  this  can  be  clearly  seen.  A  little  to  the  northwest 
peeking  out  from  the  low  place  behind  the  hill  are  the  stacks  of  the  "Furva 
Komsomolska"  TETs — the  veteran  plant  of  the  complex.  From  behind  the  same  hill 
that  has  been  left  like  a  dividing  Rlllar  there  still  protrude  some  of  the  ex¬ 
cavators  along  the  exposed  horizons  of  the  "Troyanovo-1"  mine.  In  a  little 
while  the  pillar  will  disappear  since  the  two  mines  are  going  to  be  consolidated 
into  the  "Troyanovo-Yug"  [Troyanovo-South]  mine.  Far  away  to  the  north  looming 
in  the  haze  are  elements  of  the  "Troyanovo-Sever"  mine  and  "Maritsa-Iztok-2" 
power  plant,  while  to  the  east  right  alongside  "Troyanovo-3"  is  the  Dimo  Dichev 
TETs,  the  latest  and  most  modem  electric  power  plant  in  the  complex. 

It  is  more  than  30  km  from  Radnevo  to  "Troyanovo-3"  and  the  same  again  from 
Radnevo  to  the  "Marltsa-Iztok-2"  mine.  These  are  the  commonest  measurements  of 
distance  in  the  complex.  But  what  makes  the  most  powerful  impression  are  the 
measurements  we  see  directly  before  us. 

/The  RS-2000  excavator  is  something  very  big — a  multiton  edifice  with  wings 
outspread  for  scores  of  meters  to  the  sides,  terminating  on  the  one  side  in  the 
excavator's  rotor  and  on  the  other  in  a  dumping  station.  And  here  is  such  an 
RS-2000  in  the  bottom  of  the  mine  at  the  end  of  the  stripped  coal  face  which  be¬ 
gins  almost  at  the  control  point  and  touches  the  pillar-boundary  with  the 
"Troyanovo-1"  mine  on  the  north.  The  mass  of  the  excavator  is  dwarfed  by  the 
distance,  the  excavator  looking  like  a  child's  rather  large  plaything.  Similar 
"playthings"  are  the  excavators  and  continuous-bucket  loaders  perched  along  the 
stripped  horizons. 

/But  what  are  these  things  called  rubber  conveyor  belts?  A  belt  is  a  belt  1.8  m 
wide  and  1  km  long  ('turning  in  a  double  length,  bonded  in  a  circle) .  But  to 
drive  the  belt  with  all  its  heavy  load  requires  powerful  motors,  large  driving 
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stations,  beds  for  the  belt — countless  running  rollers  turning  at  the  rate  of 
the  belt's  motion,  and  an  overall  metal  structure  of  individual  elements  that 
can  move  along  in  keeping  with  the  advance  of  the  stripped  or  extractive  face, 
doesn't  it?  And  such  "rubber  conveyor  belts" — apparently  simple,  but  actually 
capricious  installations — cross  the  mine  in  almost  all  directions  in  a  complex 
tangle.  And  along  them  move  the  flows  of  coal  and  earth — so  precipitously  that 
you  wonder  where  it  is  all  going./ 

Most  likely  we  shall  evoke  a  wry  smile  from  somebody  Cthere  is  no  lack  of  skep¬ 
tics  and  envious  people  in  this  world) ,  but  we  cannot  help  exclaiming  once  more 
in  writing  these  lines  now  as  we  did  then  during  our  visit  to  the  "Troyanovo- 
3"  mine:  "This  is  a  model  mine!  Bravo,  comrades  of  'Marltsa-Iztok'  and 
'Trayanovo-3! *"  Even  stronger  words  can  be  uttered,  but  they  will  all  boll 
down  to  the  summarization  already  made  by  Engineer  Stoyan  Stoyanov  that 
"Maritsa-Iztok"  symbolizes  a  heroic  feat!  And  no  skeptic  can  prove,  even  with 
the  most  ingeniously  chosen  facts  and  argument,  that  this  is  not  so.  Let  it  be 
known! 

Attempt  at  Feature  Story  anci  Report 

/Iliya  Tonev,  excavator  operator  of  the  RS-200  of  RTNK  [expansion  unknown] 

No  1,  is  chairman  of  the  sector  trade-union  committee  and  member  of  the  com¬ 
plex's  trade-union  committee  of  the  "Marltsa-Iztok"  SMEK.  He  is  from  a  nearby 
village;  he  is  not  40  years  old,  but  he  has  already  "given"  17  of  these  years 
to  "Maritsa-Iztok."  Full  of  life,  quick,  cheerful,  eloquent.  He  lives  in 
Radnevo  with  his  dear,  o&tenslbly  strict  wife  and  two  charming  children  in  a 
two-room  apartment.  He  knows  how  to  respect  others  and  they  repay  him  with  the 
same.  "Marltsa-Iztok"  has  its  holder  of  the  title  of  "Hero  of  Socialist  Labor" 
—all  strong  people,  capable  of  a  great  deal.  Iliya  is  not  among  them.  Fate 
does  not  give  everybody  the  opportunity  to  prove  himself  to  the  fullest  as  a 
person,  as  an  individual,  as  a  worker.  "I  have  a  shortcoming,"  Iliya  will  say 
with  characteristic  irony  about  himself.  "I  am  very  quick  to  talk.  And  in 
just  a  second,  in  two  words  I  can  ruin  everything  I've  built  up  over  the 
years."  Nevertheless  he  is  a  fortimate  person— because  he  has  such  a  noble, 
optimistic  character,  becaiise  low  spirits  with  him  are  as  fleeting  as  a  summer 
shower,  because  in  childlike  fashion  he  can  take  irrepressible  pleasure  in  both 
small  and  very  great  success./ 

We  made  the  trip  to  the  excavator  of  RTNK  No  1  by  the  small  "Balkan"  bus, 
driven  masterfully  by  a  blond,  cheerful  young  man,  Dincho  Todorov.  We  pass  un¬ 
der  one  and  under  another  rubber  conveyor  belt,  alongside  transfer  points  and 
operational  trucks  of  the  sectors  and  before  long  come  to  a  level  place.  Under¬ 
neath  us  is  the  coal  stratum;  we  are  moving  over  it  — a  field  3  x  6  km  in  dimen¬ 
sion.  The  bulldozers  have  cleaned  it  up  from  end  to  end  and  have  removed  every 
clod.  We  get  out  of  the  bus,  set  foot  on  the  coal  and  scrutinize  it  with  curi¬ 
osity.  What  kind  of  coal  is  it?  Why,  it  is  almost  pure  wood,  apparently  even 
decayed . 

"The  exposed  field  that  you  see  contains  coal  with  which  the  'Dimo  Dichev'  TETs 
can  operate  for  a  year  and  a  half,"  explains  Director  Stoyan  Stoyanov. 

[Text  continues  after  chart] 
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equipment ,  CAPACITY ,  TARGETS 

In  operation  at  "Troyanoyo-l"  mine  at  present — 

In  stripping:  3  DS-1120  tracklaying  excavators,  1  DO-800, 

1  KrSOO  which  also  extracts  coal  "part-time," 
1  RS-1200  rotary  excavator; 

In  extraction:  1  RS-560  excavator,  1  RS-400,  4  RS-315; 

At  spoil  heaps:  5  AS-1600  continuous-bucket  loaders, 

1  AS-1120; 

In  haulage:  electric  locomotives,  dump  cars,  gondolas; 

Plan  for  1984:  7,350,000  tons  of  coal  and  27,000,000  cu  m 

of  stripping. 

At  "Troyanovo-Sever"  mine — 

In  stripping:  9  RS-1200  excavators  and  2  RS-2000; 

In  extraction:  1  RS-1200  excavator,  1  RS-710,  1  RS-400; 

At  spoil  heaps:  7  continuous-bucket  loaders:  AS-1200,  , 

AS-1600,  AS-6300  and  ZD  2100; 

Combined  haulage:  rail  and  rubber  conveyor  belt; 

Plan  for  year:  38,700,000  cu  m  of  stripping  and  8,200,000 

tons  of  coal. 

At  "Troyanovo-3"  mine — 

In  stripping:  6  RS-2000  excavators  and  1  RS-1200; 

In  extraction:  1  RS-1200  excavator  and  2  RS-470; 

At  spoil  heaps:  2  AR-500  continuous-bucket  loaders  and 

3  AS-6300; 

In  haulage:  about  50  km  rubber  conveyor  belts,  perhaps  the 

longest  in  the  world  for  its  type  size; 

Plan  for  year:  9,020,000  tons  of  coal  as  against  8,124,000 

tons  last  year  and  45,000,000  cu  m  of  strip¬ 
ping  as  against  48,195,000  in  1983. 

In  20  years  (1964—1984)  the  miners  of  the  "Troyanovo— 3"  mine  have  dug 

58  million  tons  of  coal  and  have  excavated,  hauled  away  and  dtimped 

371  million  cu  m  of  earth. 
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{Chart  continued  on  next  page] 


fThe  numerical  designation,  for  example,  of  the  RS-2000  rotary  excavator 
denotes  an  hourly  productivity  of  2000  cu  m  of  mined  mass.  This  produc¬ 
tivity  also  determines  the  digits  of  the  other  types  of  machinery. 


y 


Ostensibly  incidentally,  Tiliya  Tonev  hinted,  *'Why,  that  is  why  they  have  put 
the  spurs  to  us  now  to  do  laore  stripping  and  have  set  us  last  year’s  records  as 
a  target.”  We  wonder  whether  this  was  not  one  of  those  "hasty”  words  that 
later  on  muddle  up  this  man’s  life. 

The  dispute  is  not  only  between  Iliya  and  the  direction  though,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  after  it  is  brought  to  an  end,  new  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
collective  of  RTNK  No  1  Cor  the  ’’Georgi  Dimitrov"  brigade)  with  Engineer 
Prodan  Bekyarov  as  their  chief  will  be  brought  about.  For  when  the  chairman  of 
the  mine  trade-union  committee  Dimltur  Stankov,  smilingly  listening  to  the 
lightning-like  banter,  at  our  request  made  a  kind  of  unofficial  rating  of  the 
individual  collectives,  he  began  with  the  "Georgi  Dimitrov”  brigade,  "With  a 
sturdy  collective  like  this  there  may  be  wrangling,  but  first  and  foremost  it 
can  be  counted  on." 

And  Iliya  is  already  worked  up  over  something  else.  Such  a  great  "commission" 
has  come  to  the  coal-face  and  the  shift  brigadier,  it  seems,  has  got  somewhat 
flustered.  He  is  having  trouble  in  succeeding  in  making  the  necessary  maneuver 
with  the  giant  excavator.  He  keeps  marking  time,  repeating  his  moves.  Iliya 
wonders  how  to  help  so  that  the  "Georgi  Dimitrov"  brigade  will  not  be  discred¬ 
ited;  he  dashes  to  the  excavator,  shouts  something,  gesticulates  strenuously, 
but  who  can  understand  him  from  the  height  where  the  control  cab  of  the  exca¬ 
vator  is  situated? 

Don’t  fret,  Iliya.  Your  mate  up  there  will  get  straightened  out.  Look,  the 
maneuver  has  succeeded.  .  .  And  a  deep  stream  of  earth  is  gushing  along  the 
conveyor  belt.  The  excavator  operator,  who  a  short  while  before  was  confused, 
is  probably  overloading  it  in  his  zeal.  "Come  on,  that’s  the  way!  No  empty 
space!"  Iliya  stamps  his  foot  and  a  smile  begins  to  glow  at  once  on  his  face. 
That's  the  way  he  is.  .  . 

He  has  been  a  trade-union  worker  for  a  good  many  years,  you  know  (he  was,  so  to 
speak,  "bom"  for  this  walk  of  life)  and  Iliya  will  not  fail  to  introduce  to  us 
two  of  the  women  in  the  brigade,  without  whom  their,  on  the  whole,  male  outfit 
would  feel  at  least  uncomfortable. 

Round-faced  and  with  a  sunny  smile,  operator  Zlatka  Slavova  nimbly  manipulated 
various  buttons  on  the  panel  in  front  of  her;  she  barely  lets  the  telephone  re¬ 
ceiver  drop  from  her  ear  and  does  not  stop  receiving  and  passing  on  various 
items  of  information  and  commands.  Her  dialogues  with  the  excavator  operators, 
with  the  rubber-conveyor-belt  mechanics,  with  the  mine  dispatcher  are  like 
tongue-twisters.  For  18  years  now  Zlatka’ s  sweet-voiced,  cheerfully  insistent 
"warbling"  has  been  a  stimulus  to  good  achievements  and  at  least  little  by  lit¬ 
tle  revives  the  strenuous  rhythm  of  the  daily  grind  in  the  sector.  For  16 
years  the  outstanding  machine  operator  of  station  136,  Dinka  Todorova,  has  been 
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joining  in  harmoniously  with  Zlatka — steadfast  at  her  post,  attentive  in  her 
womanly  way  to  the  huge  rubber-conveyor-belt  driving  station  entrusted  to  her. 

Iliya  will  also  request  that  we  photograph  the  two  women  and  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  meeting  to  explain  business  matters — regarding  leaves  and  rest-and- 
recreation  cards.  .  . 

/Over  1800  people  are  ei]q>loyed  at  the  "Troyanovo-S”  mine.  May  the  foregoing 
profiles  be  accepted  as  an  attempt  .to  sketch  the  picture,  the  work  routine,  the 
frame  of  mind  of  all  the  hard  workers  at  the  mine  and,  most  of  all,  as  sincere 
homage  to  the  dedication  of  these  valiant  people./ 

To  be  continued. 

112  Jul  84  pp  1,  3] 

[Text]  The  heavy  turbines  of  the  Eastern  Maritsa  thermal 
power  plants  began  to  turn  simultaneously  with  the  huge 
rotors  of  the  giant  excavators. 

First  of  all,  those  of  the  pioneer  "Purva  Komsomolska"  TETs 
which  began  to  operate  at  its  full  capacity  of  500  megawatts 
20  years  ago. 

Five  years  later  the  600-megawatt  "Marlt3a-Iztok-2"  TETs 
paralleled  It. 

The  third,  840-megawatt  Eastern  Maritsa  TETs,  named  after 
Dimo  Dichev,  would  be  commissioned  considerably  later  Cin 
1981) ,  but  by  way  of  compensation  the  most  up-to-date  tech¬ 
nical  and  technological  solutions  and,  above  all,  a  superb 
achievement  of  Bulgarian  Innovative  thought — the  scheme  for 
direct  combustion  of  low— calorie,  high-ash  and  moist  coal— 
would  find  application  in  it. 

Rebirth 

/We  must  mention  once  more  that  for  this  technology,  which  has  made  the  previ¬ 
ously  Indispensable  drying  plants  and  stockpiles  useless,  all  of  the  inventor 
staff,  headed  up  by  Honored  Worker  in  Technology,  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Bulgarian  Acaden^r  of  Sciences,  Engineer  Nikola  Todorlev,  would  in  1980  be 
awarded  the  title  of  Dimitrov  Prize  Laureate./ 

Dismounted  from  the  saddle  of  tradition,  our  scientific  and  engineering  thought 
aggressively  continues  its  innovative  achievement  in  the  area  of  energetics. 

In  keeping  with  its  strategy  and,  of  course,  with  the  blessings  and  by  order  of 
the  competent  state  authorities,  the  first  two  Eastern  Maritsa  power  plants 
have  to  be  born  anew.  The  "Maritsa-Iztok-2"  TETs  is  now  in  the  toils  of  these 
birth  pangs. 
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/Engineer  Kuzma  Kuzmanov,  director  of  the  "Maritsa-I:ztok-2"  TETs.  Once  more  he 
is  staying  late  at  the  plant,  but  his  nerves  are  obviously  still  steady.  ■  Ee 
chats  calmly  with  us,  even  at  a  time  when,  as  the  saying  goes,  all  trains  have 
been  missed.  His  thoughts  and  reasoning  are  the  fruit  of  many-sided  experience 
acquired  in  various  industrial  enterprises  of  national  importance  and,  chiefly, 
from  the  strenuous  job  of  chief  executive  of  this  crucial  power  plant  for  the 
complex.  The  essence  of  his  explanations  is  as  follows./ 

"It  has  been  said  that  you  can't  wear  two  hats  and  this  is  unquestionably  true, 
but  we  have  to  do  three  things  simultaneously:  reconstruction,  expansion  and 
production. 

"Beginning  last  year,  our  power  plant  shifted  to  direct  combustion  of  coal  and 
is  already  'used'  to  the  new  schone.  Three  of  its  150-megawatt  power  units 
are  now  'under  steam'  and  at  peak  capacity.  The  fourth  is  under  reconstruc¬ 
tion. 

"Some  characterize  the  reconstruction  done  here  as  unique,  the  only  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  its  kind.  This  is  probably  so,  for  it  is  by  no  means  a  simple  or  easy 
job,  for  example,  to  take  down  the  entire  boiler  shop  in  order  to  install  new 
fuel  systems,  dust  extractors  and  electric  filters  and  to  eliminate  even  the 
slightest  flaws  throughout  the  chain  of  engineering  and  technology. 

"This  entire  period  of  modifications  must  come  to  an  end  while  the  fine  weather 
lasts  since  during  the  winter  the  plant  must  be  in  operation  at  its  full  capaci¬ 
ty  without  any  bugs. 

"And  a  year  from  its  expansion  by  two  210-megawatt  power  units,  the  'Maritsa- 
Iztok-2'  TETs  must  constitute  a  capacity  of  1020  megawatts.  Thus  it  will  be¬ 
come  our  second-ranking  thermal  power  plant  in  capacity  after  the  Varna  TETs. 
After  this  new  expansion  it  will  have  one  440-megawatt  power  unit.  That  is  why 
there  is  no  drop,  as  we  power  engineers  say,  in  the  tension  at  which  we  are 
working,  for  nobody  can  rescind  the  target  of  targets,  namely,  that  this  year 
the  reborn  plant  mvist  produce  2.4  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  power." 

Engineer  Kuzmanov  gave  a  very  high  appraisal  of  the  exceptional  character  of 
what  "his  people"  and  the  men  from  "Energoremont"  are  doing  now  at  the  power 
plant.  Here,  too,  the  estimation,  "This  is  a  heroic  feat!,"  is  most  fitting. 

In  corroboration  of  this  we  venture  to  cite  the  words  spoken  by  the  chairman  of 
"Energetlka"  [Power  Supply]  Corporation,  Dlmltur  Iliev,  on  the  occasion  of 
Power  Engineering  Day. 

/"For  us  the  reconstruction  of  the  'Maritsa-lztok-2 '  TETs  has  proved  to  be  an 
exceptional  school  for  accumulating  experience  and  confidence  in  our  powers  and 
for  proving  our  abilities  to  organize  and  successfully  carry  out  an  undertaking 
so  exceptional  in  scale  and  so  unprecedented.  With  pride  we  must  say  that  our 
scientists,  designers,  constructors,  repairmen,  builders  and  supervisors  from 
'Tekhenergo, '  'Energoproekt'  and  'Marltsa-lztok'  SMEK  won  high  prestige  here. 

We  are  convinced  that  thwy  will  uphold  these  positions  in  the  future  as  well 
during  the  reconstruction  of  other  capacities  in  the  'Maritsa-Iztok'  Complex 
at  the  'Republika'  TETs  and  the  'Maritsa-Iztok-3 '  TETs,  as  well  as  at  the 
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International  level.  In  other  countries  where  the  Interest  In  Bulgarian  experi¬ 
ence  in  utilizing  low-quality  coal  is  becoming  Increasingly  greater."/ 

The  credit  for  keeping  the  turbines  of  the  "Maritsa-Iztok-2"  TETs  turning  in 
spite  of  everything  goes  to  the  power  workers  who  are  totally  dedicated  to 
their  responsible  duty.  Both  those  from  the  Coal-Feeding  Shop — Delcho  Milev, 
chief;  from  the  repair  brigades — Ivan  Kolev  and  Dlmitur  Shlkov,  chiefs;  and 
from  Nedyalko  Slavov's  shift  in  the  boiler  shop.  Also  inestimable  is  the  share 
attributable  to  master  welder  Vasil  Pilev,  to  section  leader  Dlmitur  Petrov  of 
Heating  Surfaces,  to  the  commander  of  the  raw  coal  "feeders"  Georgi  Enev,  to 
the  master  workmen  from  the  repair  brigade  of  mechanic  Ivan  Popov  from  the 
turbine  shop,  and  to  the  capable  and  dexterous  fellows  from  "Kipa." 

/The  power  workers  of  the  "Maritsa-Iztok-2"  TETs  rightfully  also  have  things 
that  are  downright  enviable.  They  are  to  be  envied,  first  of  all,  for  the 
large  artificial  lake,  an  entire  sea,  filled  to  the  brim  with  silver  carp,  carp, 
rudd  and  other  fish.  We  took  a  look  at  the  fishing  industry  of  the  power  plant 
and  we  earnestly  assert  that  the  "ponds"  of  brigadier  Rusl  Kalchev,  a  veteran 
telephone  technician  at  the  TETs,  veritably  boil  and  seethe  with  large,  naked 
(which  means  scaleless)  carp.  A  120-ton  catch  was  reported  last  year,  which 
was  not  one  of  the  best  years.  The  fish  was  sold  to  our  people  for  only  1  lev 
per  kilogram,  and  tomatoes  from  our  own  vegetable  garden  for  20  stotlnkas. 

Three  and  a  half  leva  was  paid  per  kilogram  "live  weight"  for  launbs  "produced" 
on  the  power  plant's  sheep  farm.  In  this  way  the  price  of  food  in  the  TETs 
dining  room  is  over  30  percent  cheaper.  The  power  workers  of  TETs-2  look 
after  the  complex's  water  recreational  facilities  and  tise  them  "on  a  privileged 
basis."  And  the  near  future  promises  new  delights.  It  is  quite  logical  with 
the  expansion  of  the  power  plant  to  build  a  modern  medical  and  personal-services 
wing  with  baths,  a  dining  room,  stores,  shops,  a  first-aid  station,  etc.  And 
regarding  the  marina  people  will  say,  "Tell  its  beauty  and  salutariness!"/ 

Hain  Electromechanical  Backup 

TsRB  [tsentralna  remontna  baza;  central  repair  base].  .  .  A  more  modest  namg 
for  the  plant  where  the  mining  equipment,  unique  to  this  country,  of  the 
"Maritsa-Iztok"  SHEK  is  repaired  and  enough  spare  parts  for  it  are  produced 
could  hardly  be  contrived.  Only  one  workshop  however,  and  there  are  six  basic 
shops;  hence  something  much  more  than  the  similarly  named  TsRB's  of  many  of  our 
mining  enterprises. 

Marko  Georglev,  chairman  of  the  plant  trade-union  committee,  acquainted  us  with 
the  history  and  character  of  the  Radnevo  TsRB  and  with  its  achievements,  prob¬ 
lems  and  people: 

"Beginning  of  construction:  1963. 

"Official  opening:  1966. 

"Manual  laborers,  engineering  and  technical  workers,  administrative  and  servicing 
personnel:  1900. 

"Repair  work  is  done  on  excavators,  continuous-bucket  loaders,  electric  locomo¬ 
tives,  cars.  .  . 
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"Spare  parts  are  produced  to  meet  60  percent  of  the  complex's  needs.  Very  suc¬ 
cessful  air  swept  unit  mills  Onill  plus  fan  simultaneously)  for  TETs's  have 
been  manufactured  for  7-8  years.  The  foundry  has  achieved  as  much  as  4900  tons 
of  steel  castings  a  year.  Many  other  enterprises  of  'Energetika'  Corporation 
are  also  served  on  a  contractual  basis. 

"And  since  in  principle  it  was  still  not  Intended  that  the  base  should  meet  all 
the  needs  of  the  complex,  now  that  the  Eastern  Marltsa  power  plants  are  at¬ 
tached  to  iti  the  burden  is  becoming  unendurable.  Therefore  the  repairbase  of 
the  'Maritsa— Iztok'  SMEK  must  be  expanded. 

"We  have  recently  finished  construction  of  an  oxygen  shop.  We  have  also  broken 
ground  for  the  construction  of  a  second  basic  repair  shop,  but  we  must  continue 
right  away  with  the  second  and  so  on;  otherwise  we  are  lost,"  fretted  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  trade-union  committee,  who  conducted  us  around  the  base  and  showed 
us  what  was  what  and  who  their  greatest  master  workmen  were.  He  showed  us  also 
the  new  modem  parking  lot  for  the  personal  cars  of  workers  at  the  base,  even 
though  anybody  can  see  it  without  its  being . pointed  out.  Near  the  parking  lot 
a  center  for  the  technical  servicing  of  the  more  than  500  cars  will  be  estab¬ 
lished  so  that  the  talent  of  the  excellent  motor  mechanics  of  the  base  will 
not  go  to  waste,  or  the  personnel  lose  time  or  enrich  the  self-styled  experts 
who  are  in  business  for  themselves. 

/In  keeping  with  the  motto,  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body!,"  a  swimming  pool 
and  tennis  court  will  be  built  at  the  TsRB,  and  there  are  now  voll^ball  courts 
and  soccer  fields  Cna  malkl  vrati)  [llter^dl.y,  of  small  goals,  i.e.,  miniature]. 

/And  the  abandoned  school  in  the  hamlet  of  Borushtltsa  in  the  Tryavna  Mountains 
has  been  turned  into  a  marvelous  facility  for  winter  sports  and  short  leaves 
for  the  personnel  who  repair  and  restore  to  a  second  full-fledged  life  the  pow¬ 
erful  and  high-duty  equipment  of  "Maritsa-Iztok"  SMEK. 

Increasingly  More  Settled,  Richer  Way  of  Life 

Radnevo— the  capital  of  the  "Maritsa-Iztok"  SMEK,  as  it  is  called  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  power  workers,  already  parallels  the  dynamic  of  development  of  the 
complex,  but  does  not  eqtial  its  growth.  As  almost  everywhere  in  our  country, 
the  okrug  city,  which  also  wants  to  become  larger,  competes  with  it.  An  old 
settlement,  but  a  new  little  city  with  only  a  20-year  history,  which  already 
has  almost  everything  it  needs  for  the  residents  of  Radnevo  to  feel  like 
modem  citizens  so  long  as  everything  is  stirring  and  full  of  life.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  population's  reaching  50,000  is  quite  realistic. 

According  to  the  comprehensive  program  for  the  socioeconomic  development  of  the 
^^^^bsa— Iztok  SMEK,  2700  apartments  will  be  built  for  miners  and  power  work¬ 
ers  in  Radnevo,  Gulubovo  and  Topolovgrad  during  this  five-year  plan  and  the 
next.  This  will  be  a  good  solution  of  the  housing  problem  for  the  complex's 
17,000-strong  work  force  who  now  have  a  housing  stock  of  about  4400  apartments 
and  10  dormitories  with  over  1300  beds. 
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/The  secretary  of  the  complex's  trade-union  committee,  Yordan  Momakoy,  in¬ 
formed  us  of  the  offensive,  initiated  by  the  combine  and  trade-union  leadership 
of  the  "Maritsa-Tztok"  SMEK  and  by  the  leadership  of  its  units,  to  augment  the 
physical  facilities  for  the  rest  and  recreation  of  miners  and  power  workers;/ 

— Last  year  construction  was  completed  at  the  bathing  resort  of  Starozagorski 
Banl  of  the  first  stage  of  a  rest  home  which,  when  building  is  finished  up, 
will  have  over  200  beds  and  will  become  the  complex's  preventorium. 

“The  rest  home  at  Nesebur  Cwlth  accommodations  now  for  300)  will  be  recon¬ 
structed,  expanded  and  equipped  for  year-round  use  with  the  introduction  of  mud 
therapy. 

— The  building  of  a  preventorium  at  the  famous  bathing  resort  of  Pavel  Banya 
has  been  authorized  and  will  be  carried  out. 

—It  has  been  settled  that  construction  of  a  seaside  rest  home  with  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  30  will  begin  at  Klten  in  the  southern  Black  Sea  area. 

— Facilities  for  short-term  leaves  and  sports — a  preventorium,  indoor  and  out¬ 
door  swimming  pool  Cthe  outdoor  pool  to  Olympic  dimension) — ^will  take  shape 
in  the  locality  of  Topolyane,  which  is  only  4  km  away  from  Radnevo,  with  a  pic¬ 
turesque  forest  and  warm  (48“)  water  spouting  from  a  borehole. 

— Construction  of  the  "Paisly"  winter  recreational  sport  facilities  in  the 
Shlpka-Tryavna  Mountains  has  begun. 

—The  water  recreational  and  sport  facilities  at  the  "Maritsa-Iztok-2"  lake 
will  be  improved. 

— The  complex's  "de  luxe  residence"  in  the  midst  of  the  pine  forest  above  the 
village  of  Glavan,  situated  on  the  northwestern  slopes  of  the  Sakar  Mountains, 
is  finished  and  is  being  tised  to  the  fullest  extent  for  holding  further-train¬ 
ing  courses,  meetings  for  the  exchange  of  professional  experience  and  other 
collective  events. 

— The  labor  force  of  "Purva  Komsomolska"  TETs  and  the  Briquette  Factory  will 
have  their  facility  for  short-term  leaves  in  the  locality  of  Khaydushko 
Kladenche. 

—Bungalows  at  the  resort  of  Batak  and  huts  at  Michurin  continue  to  be  avail¬ 
able  and  will  be  Increased  in  number. 

And  this  means  that  the  way  of  life  of  miners  and  power  workers  from  the  main¬ 
stay  of  our  thermal  power  supply — the  "Marltsa-Iztok"  SMEK— will  increasingly 
become  richer,  more  settled,  more  beautiful. 

behind  the  new  Central  Palace  of  Culture  (we  specify  central  because  palaces  of 
culture  were  built — and  earlier  at  that — also  in  the  "peripheral"  centers  of 
the  basin — Troyanovo,  Gulubovo  and  Kovachevo)  in  Radnevo,  tucked  away  all  by 
itself  in  the  midst  of  the  new  encirclement  of  multistoried  structures,  is  the 
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house  where  the  poet  Geo  Milev  was  bom — ^Milev,  who  in  presenting  that  "Bloody 
Offering  to  the  Gods”  in  September  1923,  with  unique  poetic  quality  and  civic 
emotion  said: 

Everything  written  by  philosophers,  poets-- 
Will  come  true! 

— Without  God!  without  master! 

September  will  be  May. 

Htman  life 

Will  be  an  endless  ascent 

— Upwards !  Upwards  I 

The  earth  will  be  a  paradise — 

7es,  it  will  be! 

/We,  too,  want  to  repeat,  "Yes,  it  will  be!,"  for  we  have  seen  and  felt  this 
ascent  of  human  life  everywhere  in  this  region  of  golden  wheat  and  the  bril¬ 
liant  electric  sun  of  the  homeland.  And  although  our  reporting  may  look  quite 
voluminous,  we  realize  that  we  have  only  touched  the  magnitude  of  the  scope 
with  which  the  mainstay  of  our  thermoelectric  power  supply — "Maritsa-Iztok," 
bom  under  the  lucky  star  of  the  Ninth  of  September  Socialist  Revolution,  con¬ 
firms  its  reputation  and  fame./ 
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GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 


DM  40  MILLION  EURO  CREDIT  TO  FOREIGN  TRADE  ORGANIZATION 
Duesseldorf  HANDELSBLATT  in  German  2  Jul  84  p  1 

[Text]  cmk  BERLIN.  An  international  banking  consortium  will  extend  a  Euro 
credit  of  more  than  DM  40  million  to  the  Intrac  Trade  Company  (Intrac 
Handelsgesellschaft  mbH)  of  the  GDR.  The  Euro  credit  had  even  been  over-sub- 
scribed  at  a  value  of  DM  45  million. 

Intrac  is  the  only  GDR  foreign  trade  organization  other  than  the  DABA  (GDR 
foreign  trade  bank)  and  the  German  Commercial  Bank  (GDR)  which  can  receive. 
Among  other  activities,  Intrac  deals  in  the  import  and  export  of  crude  oil 
and  crude  oil  products,  nonferrous  metals  and  precious  metals.  The  GDR 
foreign  trade  organization  has  a  full  20  percent  share  in  sales  to  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  West  Berlin. 

The  credit  will  have  a  period  of  two  years  and  will  be  made  available  in  two 
portions.  Fifty  percent  of  the  first  portion  is  due  at  the  end  of  12  months; 
fifty  percent  repayment  of  the  second  portion  is  to  begin  at  the  end  of  18 
months.  The  interest  rate  on  the  credit  is  fixed  at  1  percent  above  the 
London  interbank  offered  rate,  based  on  the  rate  for  each  six-month  period. 

The  consortium  is  composed  of  nine  banks,  and  is  managed  by  a  group  of  banks 
whose  members  are  the  Arab-Africain  Bank  of  New  York,  the  Fuji  Bank  AG 
(Switzerland),  the  Bank  for  Credit  and  Foreign  Trade  AG  of  Zurich  and  the 
Rhein-Saar-Lux  AG. 
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GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 


MINISTER  INTERESTED  IN  FLUE  GAS  DESULFURIZATION  EQUIPMENT 
Munich  SUEDDEUTSCHE  ZEITUNG  in  German  30  Jun  84  p  5 
[Article  by  P.  Schmitt] 

[Text]  SCHWANDORF  (own  report)— The  minister  for  the  environment  of  the  GDR, 
Hans  Reichelt,  is  interested  in  the  processes  developed  in  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  for  the  desulfurization  of  flue  gases  in  brown  coal-fired 
power  plants.  On  the  invitation  of  his  Bavarian  opposite  number,  Alfred  Dick, 
he  visited  the  Schwandorf  power  plant  of  Bayernwerk  AG  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  multilateral  conference  on  environmental  protection  held  in  Munich  and 
sponsored  by  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for  Europe.  Various  detoxification 
systems  are  cxirrently  being  tested  at  the  brown  coal -fired  power  plant  which 
achieved  an  output  of  700  megawatts  ten  years  ago,  but  whose  capacity  in  the 
meantime  has  been  reduced  to  500  megawatts  out  of  concern  for  the  environment 
and  for  reasons  of  profitability. 

In  addition  to  the  practice  of  adding  crushed  limestone  to  the  coal,  which 
is  also  followed  in  other  power  plants,  experiments  are  being  made  at  the 
Schwandorf  plant  with  wet  desulfurization  of  flue  gas.  This  method  was  pre¬ 
viously  only  successful  with  hard  coal.  Before  the  end  of  this  year  a  large- 
scale  plant  will  be  set  up  to  use  the  f luidized-bed  process  which  is  supposed 
to  reduce  harmful  emissions  to  such  an  extent  that  the  new  stipulations  of 
the  large-scale  coal-fired  plant  ordinance  can  be  met. 

Wet  desulfurization  experiments  and  the  f luidized-bed  process  met  with  par¬ 
ticular  interest  on  the  part  of  the  GDR  minister  for  the  environment.  Reichelt, 
who  is  the  deputy  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  GDR,  referred 
to  the  brown  coal-fired  plant  at  Schwandorf  as  a  major  research  laboratory. 

If  the  conference  in  Munich  is  to  be  successful,  Reichelt  said,  developments 
such  as  the  Schwandorf  plant  must  be  pushed  forward.  The  minister  for  the 
environment  indicated  that  the  GDR  was  interested  in  importing  suitable 
plants,  adding  that  the  admixture  process  would  be  problematic  in  some  of  the 
larger  power  plants  in  the  GDR,  because  the  quantities  of  limestone  required 
would  be  too  large. 

Reichelt  added  that  the  GDR  is  interested  in  desulfurization  systems  which 
leave  behind  reusable  materials  and  not  waste.  Dick  stated  that  nothing  stood 
in  the  way  of  the  export  to  the  GDR  of  the  demonstration  system  for  wet 
desulfurization  promoted  by  his  ministry  upon  conclusion  of  the  current  series 
of  experiments. 
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GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 


TECHNOLOGY  FOR  COAL  DUST  GASIFICATION  INTRODUCED 
East  Berlin  NEUES  DEUTSCHLAND  in  German  4  Jul  84  p  3 

[Text]  Large-Scale  Coal  Dust  Gasification  Experiments  Started  Ahead  of 
Schedule  /  Goal  to  Exceed  900,000  Cubic  Metres  of  Gas  Daily  /  Contribution 
Toward  Realizing  Economic  Strategy 

Dear  Comrade  Erich  Honecker, 

On  the  occasion  of  the  start  of  coal  dust  gasification  experiments  ahead  of 
schedule  in  the  large-scale  experimental  plant  designed  to  test  the  new 
gasification  process,  we  would  like  to  convey  to  you  our  warmest  greetings 
in  the  name  of  all  communists  and  employees  involved  in  the  project  at  the 
Schwarze  Pumpe  [Black  Pump]  Gas  Combine,  as  well  as  those  cooperating  with  us. 

We  began  gasification  experiments  using  brown  coal  dust  on  June  28,  1984,  after 
intensive  preparatory  work  on  this  new  coal  gasification  process  which  is  of 
national  economic  importance.  Successful  completion  of  these  experiments  in 
honor  of  the  35th  anniversary  of  the  GDR  will  be  an  obligation  for  us  to  move 
ahead  at  high  speed  and  with  a  high  degree  of  reliability  with  the  comprehen¬ 
sive  testing  of  research  results. 

Your  directives  given  at  the  7th  Central  Committee  Congress  and  the  Berlin 
Bezirk  Delegates*  Conference  of  our  party,  as  well  as  the  resolutions  of  the 
8th  Central  Committee  Congress,  will  be  the  basis  for  accelerating  scientific 
research  aimed  at  attaining  new  levels  of  quality  in  the  upgrading  of  brown 
coal,  and  its  rapid  application  in  production.  We  are  concentrating  on  the 
intensification  of  the  existing  basic  capital  as  well  as  on  the  development 
of  new  processes  for  coal  gasification,  coal  liquefaction  and  the  production 
of  superhard  coke  from  brown  coal. 

With  the  start  of  coal  dust  gasification  in  the  large-scale  experimental 
plant,  and  after  successful  tests,  we  have  set  a  goal  of  processing  up  to  720 
metric  tons  of  brown  coal  dust  to  yield  over  900,000  cubic  metres  of  gas, 
thereby  beginning  the  decisive  phase  in  the  verification  of  a  first-rate 
scientific  and  technological  achievement  under  industrial  conditions. 

A  new  technology  of  worldwide  significance  was  developed,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  make  coal  high  in  inerts  with  a  high  ash  and  salt  content,  which  in  the 
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past  has  been  difficult  to  utilize,  economical  to  use  and  to  significantly 
upgrade  it.  After  successful  testing,  this  process  is  to  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  the  production  of  synthesis  gas  from  domestic  raw  coal  for  further 
chemical  processing.  In  developing  this  technology  we  are  simultaneously 
realizing  an  important  task  in  the  strengthening  of  the  economic  potential 
of  the  socialist  group  of  nations  as  stipulated  in  the  declaration  of  the  Moscow 
advisory  group  for  the  CEMA  countries. 

Basic  research  to  date,  primarily  at  the  Freiberg  Fuels  Institute,  the  research 
center  of  the  Gas  Combine,  has  led  to  promising  developments  in  close  coopera¬ 
tion  with  Soviet  partners.  The  newly  developed  equipment  and  plants,  products 
exclusively  of  GDR  industry,  passed  their  initial  check-out  during  the  func¬ 
tional  test  and  the  hot  test  using  natural  gas.  In  the  course  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  process,  in  which  350  researchers,  technicians  and  design  engi¬ 
neers  participated,  90  patents  were  either  issued  or  applied  for. 

In  the  coal  dust  gasification  phase  now  beginning,  we  researchers,  engine 
operators  and  maintenance  personnel,  under  the  guidance  of  our  party  organiza¬ 
tion,  will  devote  all  of  our  energy  to  ensuring  the  successs  of  this  decisive 
experimental  phase.  Our  goal  is  to  be  able  to  show  otir  party  leadership  and 
our  government  by  the  end  of  1985,  in  fulfillment  of  the  party  resolutions, 
that  this  gasification  process  is  of  value  to  our  national  economy. 

We  want  this  to  be  our  contribution  toward  successful  implementation  of  the 
economic  strategy  of  our  party  and  toward  further  establishment  of  the  energy 
and  raw  materials  base  of  our  republic. 

We  wish  you  personally,  and  the  leaders  of  our  party,  the  best  of  health  and 
continued  energy  in  the  further  successful  implementation  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  10th  Party  Congress. 

With  socialist  greetings  in  the  name  of  the  commissioning  collective. 
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HUNGARY 


MINISTER  EVALUATES  »83,  '84  INDUSTRY  PERFORMANCE 

Budapest  PENZUGYI  SZEMLE  in  Hungarian  No  6,  Jun  84  pp  403-413 

[Article  bcised  on  a  speech  by  Dr  Laiszlo  Kapolyl,  minister  of  Industry,  at  a  re¬ 
cent  conference  of  enterprise  directors:  I'Our  Economic  Pollcy~More  Efficient 
Industrial  Development"] 

[Text]  In  1983,  Industry  contributed  significantly  toward  the  fulfillment  of 
our  economic  policy's  central  objectives:  toward  the  maintenance  or  Improve¬ 
ment  of  our  solvency,  and  of  our  living  standeird  and  living  conditions  as  well. 

For  Industry's  development,  1983  was  a  critical  year.  It  Is  common  knowledge 
that  for  Industry  the  national  economic  plan  had  set  stepped-up  tasks  consider¬ 
ing  the  conditions  emd  possibilities,  and  that  the  solution  of  these  tasks  was 
hauQ>ered  by  difficulties  such  as  the  following: 

--Further  forced  curtailment  of  Import; 

—Further  narrowing  of  Investment  possibilities; 

— Continuing  decline  of  available  manpower; 

—Worsening  International  economic  conditions; 

—Other  restrictions  on  the  enterprises'  economic  activity. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulties.  Industry  on  the  whole  fulfilled  the  lower  limits 
of  Its  1983  plan  teurgets,  and  Its  performance  was  better  In  every  respect  than 
In  1982. 

Can  we  be  satisfied  with  the  achieved  results? 

I  think  that  the  overall  results  achieved  In  Industry  are  commendable,  even  If 
this  general  performance  masks  lower  performances  In  some  Industries  than  what 
could  be  expected.  The  output  In  mining  and  metallurgy,  for  example,  was  lower 
than  In  1982.  This  can  be  explained  partially  by  the  decline  In  demand,  and  it 
partially  ties  in  with  various  unforeseen  production  dropouts  (for  example,  the 
breakdown  of  the  No  II  unit  in  the  Danube  Iron  Works).  But  the  decline  in  vol¬ 
ume  was  not  uniform  even  within  metallurgy  itself:  in  ferrous  metallurgy  the 
rate  of  decline  was  slower  than  in  nonferrous  metallurgy,  while  in  aluminum 
metallurgy  the  volume  even  increased  over  1972  [sic]. 

The  aspect  of  engineering's  development  in  1983  was  twofold:  on  the  one  hand, 
its  production  exceeded  the  1982  volume,  even  though  only  to  a  minimal  extent 
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(by  0.6  percent);  on  the  other  hand,  it  fell  far  short  of  the  3.2-percent  in¬ 
crease  that  the  national  economic  plan  had  called  for.  A  role  in  this  was 
played  by  the  fact  that  productivity  in  engineering  rose  at  the  same  rate  as  in 
industry  in  general,  whereas  it  should  have  risen  at  a  significantly  faster 
rate. 

After  two  oil  price  shocks,  the  national  economy  is  now  experiencing  a  period 
of  technology  price  shock;'  Engineering  must  assume  a  key  role  in  our  suitable 
response  to  the  technological  challenge.  From  this  point  of  view,  then,  engi¬ 
neering's  development  is  of  great  importance  within  the  industry  itself:  how 
will  it  be  able  to  fulfill  the  role  of  the  engine  in  national  economic  growth. 

Change  of  the  product  structure  was  not  fast  enough.  For  a  proper  response  to 
the  technological  challenge,  we  should  have  appeared  in  the  markets  with  sub¬ 
stantially  more  products  that  were  new  and  modern. 

The  supplier  industries'  slower  development  than  what  would  have  been  desir¬ 
able,  the  problems  of  cooperation,  and  the  lack  of  entrepreneurial  skill  were 
factors  that  played  a  significant  role  in  engineering's  relative  lag.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  gratifying  that  production  in  the  electric  power  industry, 
the  chemical  industry  and  light  industry  increased  over  the  preceding  year. 

The  most  significant  among  industry's  1983  tasks  was  the  expansion  of  export. 
The  nomnible-denominated  export  of  industrial  products  Increased  at  a  faster 
rate  than  had  been  planned.  Industrial  activity  significantly  improved  the 
national  economy's  external  equilibrium  in  1983»  because  the  expanding  export 
was  achieved  with  unchanged  Import.  In  comparison  with  1982,  the  surplus  in 
commodity  trade  denominated  in  hard  currency  improved  by  274  million  dollars. 
But  nearly  half  of  the  9-percent  increase  of  export  stemmed  from  a  rise  in  the 
export  of  petroleum  products;  and  the  export  of  engineering  products  showed 
an  absolute  decline,  instead  of  the  planned  increase.  The  dollar  earnings 
from  export  rose  in  the  chemical,  the  aluminum  and  the  building  materials 
industries  and  light  industry;  but  they  declined  in  ferrous  metallurgy  and 
engineering.  The  prices  of  industrial  exports  calculated  in  dollars  generally 
declined,  and  the  export  price  index  fell  9  percent  on  average. 

Trade  with  the  socialist  countries  continued  to  expand;  the  growth  rate  of 
export  was  slightly  higher  than  the  growth  rate  of  import.  On  the  whole,  in¬ 
dustrial  export  approximated  the  planned  volume.  Within  it,  some  industries 
(metallurgy,  and  the  chemical  Industry)  exported  more  than  had  been  planned, 
occasionally  to  offset  socialist  import  that  replaced  hard-currency  import;  in 
other  Industries  (engineering,  light  industry)  there  were  shortfalls  in  speci¬ 
fic  performances.  The  trade  deficit  showed  a  slight  further  increase. 

When  evaluating  industrial  activity  in  1983i  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  work 
force's  sharp  decline  in  industry  continued,  and  in  some  places  the  manpower 
shortage  jeopardized  even  the  basic  production  processes.  The  rate  of  the  work 
force's  decline  was  especially  fast  in  metallurgy,  engineering,  and  light 
industry.  In  industry  as  a  whole,  employment  dropped  by  about  34,000.  But 
productivity,  based  on  per  capita  output,  rose  by  3»1  percent.  It  is  fa¬ 
vorable  that  productivity  rose  in  all  major  industries,  with  the  exception  of 
mining.  However,  an  even  higher  rise  in  labor  productivity  would  have  been 
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necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  stepped-up  tasks.  Numerous  central  mea¬ 
sures  were  introduced  to  relieve  the  stresses  that  arose  in  manpower  management 
or  to  ensure  the  fulfillment  of  certain  preferential  tasks,  and  they  improved 
the  situation  somewhat. 

Although  shortages  of  materials  and  parts  in  1983  hampered  production  less  than 
they  had  in  1982,  the  bottlenecks  in  the  supply  of  materials  and  parts  not  only 
disrupted  fulfillment  of  the  production  volumes  but  had  an  adverse  effect  also 
on  technological  discipline,  organization,  and  the  fulfillment  of  export  tasks. 
Problems  arose  and  there  were  faults  to  be  found  also  last  year  in  cooperation 
among  enterprises:  violations  of  supply  discipline  caused  the  enterprises 
losses  in  many  instances,  the  proportion  of  contract  violations  was  relatively 
high,  weaknesses  in  capacity  utilization  were  evident  in  many  areas,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  cases  of  quality  deterioration  also  were  encountered. 

In  1983,  industry  perceptibly  reduced  its  specific  consumption  of  materials  and 
energy  Hhe  latter  by  2  percent).  To  a  large  extent,  these  reductions  can  be 
attributed  to  modern  management. 

Although  the  1983  plan  called  for  a  substantial  curtailment  of  Investment,  in 
the  real  processes  this  curtailment  was  not  fully  achieved.  This  trend  mani¬ 
fested  Itself  in  both  enterprise  Investment  and  state  investment.  In  spite  of 
this,  industry  solved  a  substantially  larger  production  task  with  a  much  lower 
volume  of  Investment  than  before.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  the  higher- than- 
planned  value  of  Investment  Includes  also  the  higher  interest  rates. 

1984  Tasks 

From  a  comparison  of  the  enterprises'  1984  plans  and  the  1984  national  economic 
plan's  targets,  the  points  of  stress  that  must  be  resolved  can  be  identified  as 
follows: 

The  enterprises  are  planning  to  increase  their  production  by  2.7  percent,  but 
the  national  economic  plan  calls  for  1.8-percent  growth. 

According  to  the  summarized  enterprise  plans,  the  growth  rate  of  nonruble- 
denominated  export  is  5.6  percent,  as  compared  with  the  8.1  percent  targeted 
in  the  national  economic  plan.  This  creates  a  problem  particularly  because  the 
enterprise  plans  are  Influenced  also  by  the  agreements  to  export  that  have 
already  been  concluded  with  about  100  enterprises  and  40  cooperatives. 

The  growth  rate  of  ruble -denominated  export  is  4.7  percent  according  to  the  en¬ 
terprise  plans,  but  the  national  economic  plsm  calls  for  a  growth  rate  of  6.1 
percent. 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  shows  that  the  enterprise  plans  anticipate  a  nearly 
2-percent  growth  of  the  domestic  market  also  in  1984,  in  the  hope  that  they 
will  be  able  to  best  achieve  their  profitability  in  this  market.  This  assump¬ 
tion  of  the  enterprises,  however,  is  probably  not  realistic,  because  personal 
consumption  in  1984  will  not  increase  or  just  barely,  and  investment  in  the  so¬ 
cialist  sector  will  be  10  or  11  percent  lower  than  in  1983.  Thus  domestic 
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demand  does  not  support  the  enterprises’  targets.  In  the  interest  of  greater 
competitiveness  in  foreign  markets,  therefore,  more  must  be  done  to  enable  the 
enterprises  to  export  their  products  and  to  fulfill  the  national  economic 
plan's  export  targets. 

As  a  rule,  the  enterprises  are  viewing  their  investment  possibilities  optimis¬ 
tically  and  reckon  that  65  billion  forints  will  be  available  to  them,  whereas 
the  national  economic  plan  anticipates  only  57  billion  forints.  It  is  obvious 
that  such  a  wide  gap  cannot  be  closed  through  some  sort  of  bargaining  over 
sources  of  investment  financing.  Thus  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  indus¬ 
try  is  investing  too  little  or  too  much. 

International  comparison  shows  that  the  rate  of  gross  investment  in  the  EEC 
countries  was  21  to  24  percent  in  the  1970 's,  but  29  to  34  percent  in  Hungary 
during  the  same  period.  Even  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  the  price 
level  of  capital  goods  in  Hungary  is  relatively  higher  than  in  the  advanced 
capitalist  countries,  our  rate  of  gross  investment  cannot  be  said  to  be  low. 
Therefore  we  may  justifiably  say  that  the  main  problem  is  not  simply  how  high 
our  investment  rate  is,  but  how  we  are  able  to  utilize  the  available  possibil— 
xtxes . 

If  we  carefully  consider  where  and  for  what  purpose  we  use  the  limited  invest¬ 
ment  resources  available  to  industry,  if  we  pursue  a  selective  and  more  effi¬ 
cient  investment  policy,  and  if  we  spend  much  less  on  construction  and  buy  re¬ 
latively  more  machinery,  then  we  can  achieve  a  greater  effect  even  with  our 
relatively  smaller  investment  possibilities. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  I  believe,  that  although  our  stock  of  productive  fixed 
capital  has  grown  dynamically  during  the  past  period,  utilization  of  the  more 
productive  new  Installations  has  not  been  satisfactory.  This  is  partially  be¬ 
cause  the  expansion  of  fixed  capital  is  not  weighed  carefully  and  often  serves 
only  to  create  new  jobs.  Investments  that  relieve  bottlenecks,  free  labor  and 
intensify  the  utilization  of  already  existing  capacities  often  are  neglected. 

To  resolve  these  shortcomings,  a  change  of  approach  is  necessary  that  does  not 
regard  the  extensive  expansion  of  production  capacities  as  the  only  feasible 
solution,  but  modernizations  that  free  labor,  and  the  intensification  of  the 
already  developed  production  lines,  which  will  permit  an  increase  in  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  intensive  capacity  utilization  of  valuable,  high-performance,  modern 
machines. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Hungary,  in  contrast  with  the  experience  in  foreign 
countries,  the  depreciation  of  modern  production  equipment  is  commensurate 
with  time,  and  not  with  performance.  Consequently,  we  are  short  of  capacity. 

On  the  whole,  both  the  enterprises  and  the  national  economic  plan  expect  a  de¬ 
cline  of  personnel  and  a  rise  in  productivity.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  hun¬ 
ger  for  more  manpower,  which  we  have  been  experiencing  in  recent  years,  has 
subsided  at  many  enterprises  because  they  have  recognized  that  a  diminishing 
work  force  is  a  law-conforming  process  in  industry,  a  concomitant  of  rising 
productivity.  Disregarding  the  possibilities,  however,  a  good  many  enterprises 
indicate  their  intention  to  increase  their  work  force,  and  the  entire  mining 
industry  and  the  chemical  industry  even  anticipate  a  rise  in  their  use  of  live 
labor. 
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The  objective  situation  must  compel  the  industrial  enterprises,  especially  the 
ones  coping  with  manpower  shortages,  to  elaborate  programs  of  long-term  and 
short-term  measures  that  will  enhance  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  live 
labor.  In  particular: 

— To  undertake  investments  that  will  intensify  production  and  save  labor; 

—To  rely  even  more  than  up  to  now  on  results  that  cam  be  attained  with  more 
modern  organizational  methods; 

—To  retain  the  best,  most  entrepreneurial  and  most  needed  workers  through 
more  differentiated  remuneration  that  is  linked  more  closely  to  performance; 

—To  better  utilize  the  opportunities  provided  by  the  forms  of  small  business 
and  to  rely  more  on  enterprise  business  work  partnerships; 

—To  use  foreign  workers  carefully  because  they  sharply  Increase  the  costs, 
although  foreign  workers  and  the  armed  forces  have  been  used  in  the  past  as 
supplementary  sources  of  manpower. 

The  listed  methods,  however,  provide  primarily  short-term  solutions.  The  per¬ 
manent  solution  is  as  follows: 

—As  a  function  of  our  investment  possibilities,  improvement  of  the  machine- 
worker  ratio,  and  the  use  of  modern  machinery;  and 

—The  location  of  such  machinery  close  to  the  available  manpower. 

In  any  event,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  the  decline  of  the  work  force  cannot 
be  baited  by  administrative  restrictions.  More  and  more  enterprises  are  recog¬ 
nizing  this  and  are  finding  special  ways  to  retain  or  replenish  their  work 
force.  However,  balanced  manpower  management  at  the  level  of  the  national 
economy  requires  the  use  of  society's  resources  based  on  factor  combination. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  enterprises  that 
are  operating  at  a  loss.  Over  1982,  their  number  increased,  unfortunately,  by 
about  50  percent  in  1983,  and  their  combined  total  loss  rose  from  1.2  to  3.0 
billion  forints.  We  are  dealing  continuously  with  the  problem  of  enterprises 
operating  in  the  red.  So  far  as  the  modes  of  solution  are  concerned,  there  eu*e 
government  measures  side  by  side  with  organizational  modernization,  but  we  re¬ 
gard  a  turnaround  through  self-effort  as  the  most  effective.  This  last  method 
was  effective  also  in  1983,  and  therefore  we  wish  to  base  on  this  solution  the 
settlement  of  our  present  problems  as  well.  Our  view  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  at  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  enterprises  the  concept  of  technical 
development  is  clear,  and  the  potential  exists  for  Increased  performances,  with 
which  the  tasks  can  be  solved. 

A  certain  chronological  order  also  underscores  this  year's  importance.  We  are 
drafting  the  7th  Five-Year  Plan,  and  the  consultations  on  its  coordination  are 
now  underway.  The  concept  of  long-range  industrial  development  is  emerging. 
This  is  also  the  period  when  we  must  formulate  the  implementation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  the  party  resolution  on  industry  has  set  as  a  taisk  for  us.  Over  and 
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above  all  this,  the  importance  of  1984  is  underscored  also  by  the  fact  that 
this  is  the  year  before  the  next  party  congress,  and  the  year  in  which  we  are 
commemorating  the  40th  anniversairy  of  our  liberation.  As  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  development  of  the  Hungarian  economy,  industry  plays  an  outstanding  role  in 
these  processes. 

Objectives  of  Our  Strategy  of  Industrial  Development 

The  way  out  of  forced  slow  growth  and  disequilibrium  is  to  step  up  the  econ¬ 
omy's  growth  rate  emd  to  improve  the  efficiency  of  utilizing  our  resources. 

Only  this  way  will  our  country  be  able  to  maintain  its  external  economic  equi¬ 
librium  also  in  the  long  run.  Extractive,  primary  and  manufacturing  industry, 
and  the  infrastructure  must  be  developed  with  due  consideration  for  the  prior¬ 
ity  of  national  economic  objectives,  but  consistently.  We  must  choose  a  growth 
path  that,  at  a  moderate  rate  of  economic  growth,  places  much  greater  emphasis 
on  technical  development  and  the  efficient  use  of  society's  resources— in  other 
words,  on  Increasing  the  productivity  of  live  labor  amd  on  improving  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  capital  as  well— and  reduces  through  a  comprehensive  program  both  the 
energy-intensity  and  material- intensity  of  the  national  economy.  It  sees  to  it 
that  the  raw  materials  and  basic  supplies  procured  with  considerable  difficul¬ 
ty,  the  added  energy,  are  marketed  at  the  highest  possible  degree  of  fabri¬ 
cation.  Thereby  both  the  production  structure  and  the  products  will  be  more 
competitive  by  international  coiQ>arison. 

In  conjunction  with  the  development  of  Hungarian  industry  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  cut  industry  in  half  and  then  raise  the  question  as  to  whether  extractive 
and  primary  industry  or  manufacturing  should  be  developed.  In  every  case  it  is 
necessary  to  develop  the  entire  chain  of  production  processes,  the  complete 
vertical  sequence  of  production  stages,  in  a  way  such  that  the  appropriate  pro¬ 
portionality  of  the  individual  stages  can  evolve,  guaranteeing  in  the  final 
outcome  the  highest  possible  degree  of  fabrication. 

Industrial  development  in  the  1985-1990  plan  period  starts  out  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  assumptions: 

—The  Improvement  or  maintenance  of  external  economic  equilibrium  will  remain 
the  most  important  task. 

— Fulfillment  of  this  task  will  most  probably  be  enhanced  only  slightly  by  a 
change  in  the  world  economy  that  is  favorable  from  our  point  of  view. 

— In  spite  of  this,  further  expansion  of  our  participation  in  the  international 
division  of  labor  is  warranted,  but  we  can  expect  to  have  to  overcome  various 
obstacles:  the  "hardening"  of  the  conditions  of  CEMA  cooperation,  and  the  so¬ 
lution  of  tasks  related  to  the  extent  that  our  terms  of  trade  with  the  CEMA 
countries  have  worsened;  on  the  markets  of  the  advanced  capitalist  countries, 
the  foreseeable  trade-policy  barriers  to  our  products;  and  finally  the  prob¬ 
lems  stemming  from  the  solvency  of  developing  countries. 

—The  improvement  of  economic  equilibrium  requires  a  breakthrough  in  quality 
that  will  perceptibly  enhance  our  international  competitiveness. 
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--Economic  growth  must  be  based  on  the  improvement  of  economic  efficiency. 

— Macroeconomic  management  and  the  system  of  regulation  must  be  changed  in  a 
way  such  that  will  ensure  the  better  utilization  of  the  energies  within  the 
economy,  and  the  comprehensive  development  of  the  enterprises*  initiative. 

National  economic  planning  is  still  working  on  various  medium-range  alterna¬ 
tives,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  warranted  to  submit  the  plan's  most  im¬ 
portant  targets  to  debate  before  this  forum.  In  view  of  our  policy  of  indus¬ 
trial  development  based  on  factor  combination,  however,  it  will  be  expedient 
to  consider  the  interrelations  that  will  be  able  to  ensure  Industry's  develop¬ 
ment  under  the  next  five-year  plan. 

Starting  out  from  industry's  present  productive  capacity,  the  anticipated 
growth  of  the  productive  br2mches  and  the  foreseeable  market  demand,  the  con¬ 
cept  of  industrial  development  has  classified  the  products  into  categories 
based  on  technical  and  economic  index  numbers  of  their  economic  efficiency. 

Industry's  Possible  Breakthrough  Points 

In  the  first  category  belong  those  products,  technologies  and  production  sys¬ 
tems  within  our  concept  of  industrial  development  that  are  suitable  to  serve 
as  breakthrough  points  or  zones,  in  areas  where  Hungarian  Industry's  share  of 
world  production  is  sub8t^ultlally  greater  than  our  relative  weight  within  the 
world  economy,  or  idiere  our  domestic  conditions  give  us  a  competitive  edge  in 
terms  of  natural  resources,  traditional  production  standards  or  professional 
training,  which  ensures  that  we  will  be  able  to  utilize  these  compsurative  ad¬ 
vantages  long  term. 

In  engineering,  such  breakthrough  points  remain  the  production  of  highway 
vehicles,  related  subassemblies  and  various  vacuum  engineering  products,  and 
the  production  of  farm  machinery  that  evolved  through  Industry's  cooperation 
with  agriculture,  another  very  important  branch  of  the  national  economy.  In 
both  2u*eas— l.e.,  in  the  pi*oductlon  of  highway  vehicles  as  well  as  of  farm 
machinery— p2U‘ts  and  subassemblies  eure  of  outstanding  importance. 

We  continue  to  regard  as  a  breakthrough  point  the  aliunlnum  Industry  that  has 
been  developed,  or  is  developing,  as  a  national  Industry.  It  has  solved  the 
temporary  world-market  slump  with  ein  Industrial  strategy  that  can  serve  as  an 
example  for  other  industries  as  well.  Here  we  are  maintaining  the  advantages 
that  stem  from  modern  technology  in  any  stage  along  the  vertical  sequence  of 
production  stages.  We  expect  aluminum  to  continue  its  gains  as  the  20th 
century's  structural  material,  since  the  interruption  of  these  gains  has  been 
only  temporary. 

In  the  instrument  industry,  with  whose  products  we  have  gained  an  approximately 
6-percent  share  of  world  trade,  primarily  medical  equipment  (it  embodies  a 
large  amount  of  intellectual  effort),  peripherals,  various  systems  for  process 
control,  and  special-purpose  microprocessors  belong  in  this  category. 

In  metallurgy,  special  structural  materials  are  regarded  eis  a  breakthrough 
area.  These  materials  are  linked  to  those  properties  of  the  finished  products 
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that  can  make  them  the  modern  structural  materials  of  material-  and  energy- 
intensive  technologies,  on  the  basis  of  their  weight,  high  strength  or  other 
properties. 

The  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  industries  unalterably  remain  activities  that 
can  concentrate  on  breakthrough  points.  We  may  include  here  also  certain  de¬ 
velopmental  directions  of  the  chemistry  of  aromatics  and  of  the  organic  chem¬ 
ical  industlry;  furthermore,  the  development  of  the  supply  base  for  chemical 
intermediates . ' 

Within  light  industry  we  should  single  out  first  of  all  the  production  of  syn¬ 
thetic  leather.  It  involves  the  application  of  domestic  technical  developments 
on  such  a  scale  that  this  sector  is  able  to  maintain  its  competitiveness  in 
the  automotive  Industry,  fancy  leather  goods  Industry,  and  the  shoe  industry 
as  well.  The  production  of  textiles  for  health  care,  and  of  industrial  textiles 
and  accessories,  likewise  belongs  here. 

A  cleau'ly  discernible  thread  running  through  industry  is  that  more  and  more 
Individual  Industries,  within  the  framework  of  their  horizontal  relations,  are 
commendably  developing  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  already  an  active  process 
between  breakthrough  points,  and  a  prerequisite  for  other  development  projects 
as  well,  that  in  the  supplier  industries  the  material — or  structural  material — 
standards  of  Industry  undergo  a  qualitative  change.  The  improvement  of  indus¬ 
try’s  structural  material  standai*ds  must  stem  partially  from  structural 
changes;  £uid,  as  a  rule,  also  the  higher  degree  of  fabrication  must  be  real¬ 
ized  here,  within  this  target.  It  is  important  that  the  individual  structural 
materials  find  application  where  their  potential  utility  value  so  warrants. 

The  improvement  of  the  structural  materials'  quality  must  generally  result  in 
that  the  labor  we  add  to  them  enables  us  to  remain  competitive  internationally. 
In  every  industry  there  are  very  many  examples  of  custom  processing  where  the 
Internationally  competitive  Hungarlam  labor  added  to  basic  material  procured  in 
the  world  market  produces  internationally  coiq>etitive  products.  In  very  many 
instances,  the  unsuitable  quality  of  the  basic  material  is  the  reason  why  Hun¬ 
garian  labor  is  devalued  in  the  international  market. 

Growth  Products 

In  the  next  category  belong  the  so-called  growth  products.  Although  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  breakthrough  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  preceding  category,  we 
may  include  here  several  circles  of  activity,  production  systems  and  product 
structures  that  will  be  competitive  long  term. 

In  the  fuel  and  power  industry,  for  example.  Implementation  of  the  government 
program  for  energy  management  has  produced  integrated  systems  that  even  in 
themselves  are  internationally  competitive.  Such  a  system  is  first  of  all  the 
electric  power  system,  from  generation  to  consumption,  including  advanced  con¬ 
trol  technology. 

Another  such  area  is  the  hydrocarbon  industry  where  the  technical  installations 
of  various  petroleum  and  natural-gas  production  systems,  the  transportation  and 
distribution  equipment,  and  the  remote-control  solutions  are  competitive  ex¬ 
ports.  In  this  respect  the  fuel  and  power  industry  actually  offsets  its  own 
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import  needs  to  a  certain  extent  because  the  developments  in  Hungary’s  gas  dis¬ 
tribution  system,  or  in  the  Hungarian  methods  of  secondary  and  tertiary  petro¬ 
leum  recovery,  are  in  themselves  technological  elements  that  can  be  traded  ad¬ 
vantageously  within  the  international  division  of  labor  and  can  also  be  used 
favorably  to  offset  import. 

In  metallurgy,  alloy  and  tempered  steels  belong  among  the  growth  products,  here 
in  a  wider  sense.  We  must  Include  in  this  group  the  various  drawn  and  coated 
products,  and  surface- treated  sheets,  generally  secondary  and  tertiary  prod¬ 
ucts.  Spheroidal  iron  and  high-strength  castings  also  belong  here.  But  all 
this  also  calls  attention  to  a  phenomenon  that  must  definitely  be  corrected: 
to  the  fact  that  Hungarlw  metallurgy  has  such  growth  products,  and  the  techni¬ 
cal  2md  technological  potential  to  produce  structural  materials  of  good  qual¬ 
ity.  How  this  potential  becomes  a  reliable  source  of  supply  is  the  key  to 
Hungarian  engineering's  development,  because  it  is  essential  for  engineering 
to  be  able  to  start  out  with  suitable  structural  materials. 

Engineering's  group  of  growth  products  includes  NC  and  CNC  machine  tools,  or 
their  Integrated  systems  that  Incorporate  the  results  of  smother  key  Industry 
as  well:  of  electronics,  microelectronics  and  modern  information  technology. 

Practically  every  item  within  the  wide  range  of  products  in  the  branch  of  en¬ 
gineering  that  builds  equipment  for  the  electric  power  Industry  likewise  be¬ 
longs  in  this  group:  boilers,  turbines,  generators,  transformer  substations 
in  power  distribution,  smd  such  special  Hungsmlan  B  &  0  results  as  water- 
treatment  systems  or  the  well-known  Heller-Forgo  silrcooled  condenser  design. 
This  branch  of  engineering  is  also  able  to  export  complete  thermal  or  hydro¬ 
electric  power  plant  systems. 

The  realization  of  the  function-oriented  development  objective  that  con¬ 
stitutes  the  penetration  of  broadly  Interpreted  information  technology  into 
industry— the  widespread  application  of  automatic  measuring  systems,  data  re¬ 
cording,  data  tr2msmlsslon,  process  control  and  automation— perhaps  culminates 
in  engineering  but  affects  every  other  Industry  as  well.  There  is  Just  one 
point  I  wish  to  make  in  this  context:  Hungarian  engineering,  like  many  other 
industries,  has  manpower  problems.  At  the  same  time,  on  the  basis  of  interna¬ 
tional  comparisons,  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  degree  of  Hungarian  engi¬ 
neering's  automation  should  be  doubled  to  make  it  truly  competitive  interna¬ 
tionally. 

Another  very  In^ortant  area  of  development  in  engineering— partially  to  perfect 
its  own  technology,  and  partially  to  serve  other  industries— is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  modern  robotics,  which  must  be  developed  at  an  accelerated  rate.  This 
Includes  the  production  of  modern  robots  and  manipulators,  and  of  installations 
suitable  for  the  manipulation  of  heavy  loads. 

Engineering  remains  the  supplier  industry  also  for  the  development  of  other  in¬ 
dustries;  for  example,  light  industry,  the  chemical  industry,  and  all  verti¬ 
cally  integrated  production  phases  of  agriculture  (it  supplies  machinery  not 
only  for  tillage,  but  also  heu?vesting  and  food  processing) .  It  is  true  of  both 
engineering  and  the  chemical  Industry  that  also  their  development  results  are 
reflected  in  Hungarian  agriculture's  entirely  spectacular  development.  These 
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development  results  become  pilot  products  because  specifically  Hungarian  agri¬ 
culture  gives  them  suitable  references. 

Among  the  growth  products  of  the  telecommunications  equipment  industry  we 
should  mention  first  of  all  professional  communications  equipment:  telephone 
exchanges,  microwave  relay  systems,  and  transmission  equipment. 

In  conjunction  with  the  development  of  technologies,  among  the  supplier  indus¬ 
tries'  growth  products  we  should  include  the  production  of  various  hydraulic 
and  pneumatic  elements,  drives,  clutches,  linkages,  and  industrial  auid  house¬ 
hold  appliances.  The  development  of  suitable  production  capacities  for  them 
is  essential  if  Industry  is  to  fully  satisfy  consumer  demand. 

A  development  breedcthrough  must  be  achieved  in  the  production  of  industrial 
tools,  and  it  is  likewise  essential  to  supply  suitable  equipment  for  materials 
handling  and  packaging. 

The  proportion  of  growth  products  is  suitable  also  in  the  chemical  industry  to 
enable  it  to  assume,  together  with  engineering,  the  role  of  key  industry  in  the 
Hungarian  economy's  development.  First  of  all  I  would  like  to  mention  indus¬ 
trial  rubber  goods.  For  example,  the  Hungarian  rubber  Industry  supplies  35  to 
40  percent  of  the  hoses  used  in  the  production  of  hydrocarbons.  I  could 
continue  the  list  with  the  further  expansion  of  capacities  for  plant  protec¬ 
tants  and  manufactured  fertilizer;  in  other  words,  with  chemlzatlon  as  the 
other  iiiqportant  element  of  bioengineering  systems,  besides  engineering.  The 
chemical  industry's  products  for  veterinary  medicine  could  provide  another  op¬ 
portunity  for  development  and  become  a  new  rsuige  of  growth  products.  Finally, 
in  conjunction  with  the  plastics  industry,  we  should  mention  packaging  materi¬ 
als  and  the  production  of  plastic  film  for  agriculture. 

Some  cross-links  between  industries:  For  the  chemical  industry  to  be  able  to 
develop,  we  must  continue  to  pursue  an  energy-policy  strategy  based  on  factor 
combination.  Which  means  that  the  supply  of  naphtha  or  natural  gas  for  the 
chemical  industry  must  be  expanded  in  accordance  with  how  much  petroleum  we 
nan  expect.  By  remedying  the  previous  faulty  structure  of  energy  sources  and 
parallel  with  Mserting  the  general  principles  of  energy  conservation,  we  must 
continue  the  process  that  has  been  accelerating  gradually  since  1978  and  in¬ 
volves  first  of  all  the  withdrawal  of  liquid  hydrocarbons  from  the  electric 
power  industry  and  their  redirection,  respectively,  to  the  chemical  industry 
and  personal  consuii4>tlon.  To  this  end  we  must  simultaneously  expand  nuclear 
power  generation  and  stabilize  coal  mining. 

The  clothing  industry  and  furniture  industry  belong  among  the  growth  sectors 
within  light  Industry.  About  half  of  the  clothing  Industry  supplies  the  do¬ 
mestic  demand.  The  other  half  produces  for  export,  respectively  it  offsets 
very  important  raw-material  import. 

Purposeful  Disinvestment 

I  would  like  to  dwell  also  on  two  particular  problems.  One  is  disinvestment. 
The  other  is  industry's  macroeconomic  link  to  the  rest  of  the  economy. 
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An  aggressive  technical  development  approach  must  permeate  our  entire  strategy 
of  Industrial  development.  When  we  tailor  industrial  activity  to  technical 
development,  suitable  environmental  protection  is  linked  very  closely  to  all 
this.  Within  technological  development,  industry  must  choose  active  environ¬ 
mental  protection  solutions  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  environmetal  protec¬ 
tion  objectives  must  be  combined  with  the  conservation  of  materials  and  with 
the  utilization  of  wastes  and  secondary  sources  of  raw  materials. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  we  must  map  wd  fully  explore  the  road  to  disinvestment 
and  retreat.  We  must  shape  our  strategy  of  industrial  development  so  that  we 
will  not  have  to  wait  until  our  products  are  forced  out  of  the  markets.  In  the 
areas  that  are  sensitive  in  this  respect,  careful  mapping  can  clarify  from 
where  we  must  retreat,  ensuring  at  the  same  time  the  faster  and  more  flexible 
reallocation  of  society's  resources  than  before. 

It  is  almost  Incomprehensible  how  boldly  we  are  resorting  to  the  leasing  of 
technical  equipment  and  technological  subunits  fx>om  the  capitalist  countries 
now  in  a  recessionary  phase,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  practice  of 
Hungarian  industry  it  is  so  unusual  to  voluntarily  offer  to  transfer  unused 
capacities— machinery  and  equipment— to  where  there  is  great  need  for  them. 
Modern  machine  tools  are  idle  in  large  Budapest  factories  while  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  such  equipment  is  in  short  supply,  even  though  foreign  trade  is  keenly 
Interested  in  the  products  of  the  provincial  plants. 

Industry's  Maciroeconomlc  Link  to  the  Best  of  the  Economy 

Reviewing  now  somewhat  more  broadly  the  objectives  of  development,  we  must  em¬ 
phasize  once  again  that  in  our  time  the  driving  forces  of  development  have  ba¬ 
sically  changed.  The  process  has  changed  that  in  1950-1978,  for  example,  was 
characterized  by  the  growing  Import  of  raw  materials  and  semifinished  products. 
As  a  logical  consequence  of  the  growing  import.  Industry's  vulnerability  in¬ 
creased.  In  the  wake  of  the  raw-material  price  shocks,  the  significant  de¬ 
valuation  of  our  peurtlclpatlon  in  the  International  division  of  labor  affected 
us  very  severely.  Our  terms-of-trade  loss  was  about  17  percent. 

Allow  me  to  present  a  few  statistics  characterizing  the  growth  of  import.  In 
1950,  the  proportion  of  energy  Import  was  still  about  10  percent,  but  it  in¬ 
creased  to  52  percent  by  1978.  Import  in  general  amounted  to  15  percent  of 
national  product  in  1950,  but  it  rose  to  48  percent  in  1978. 

We  must  emphasize  particularly  that  while  capitalist  import  rose,  its  struc¬ 
ture  developed  to  our  disadvantage.  Regrettably,  capitalist  import  transfer¬ 
red  to  us  not  technology  but  materials;  the  proportion  of  materials  was  about 
50  to  60  percent. 

Following  the  1978  peu’ty  resolution,  the  economy  emd,  within  it,  industry  have 
been  able  to  report  significant  results  in  changing  these  unfavorable  propor¬ 
tions.  The  central  action  programs  have  reduced  by  18  percent  the  consumption 
of  petroleum  in  the  economy,  by  39  percent  the  consumption  of  fuel  oil,  and  by 
about  26  percent  the  proportion  of  soft  lumber.  Thus  we  have  scored  also  out¬ 
standing  successes  in  reducing  our  structural  problems.  But  all  this  does  not 
yet  mean  that  we  are  now  using  to  the  maximum  possible  extent  our  limited  re¬ 
sources  to  import  modern  equipment  or  technology. 
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The  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the  world  economy  has  basically  influenced  and 
changed  the  scope  of  the  Hungarian  economy  and,  within  it,  of  Hungarian  indus¬ 
try.  In  the  wake  of  the  price  shocks,  the  world  economy's  growth  has  slowed 
down,  world  trade  has  become  sluggish,  and  changes  in  world  politics,  unfavor¬ 
able  from  our  point  of  view,  have  intensified  the  process  of  competition  and 
protectionism.  So  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  among  our  structural  prob¬ 
lems-^  learning  from  experience~we  must  consider  first  of  all  what  resources 
can  be  used’ to  finance  our  future  development. 

On  the  whole  we  can  expect  the  social  costs  of  the  sources  of  energy  and  raw 
materials  to  rise,  regardless  of  whether  they  stem  from  domestic  development 
or  import.  The  possibilities  of  attracting  capital  are  becoming  more  limited, 
anrt  there  is  also  less  manpower  available.  For  this  very  reason,  exceptional 
importance  will  be  attached  in  the  future— also  in  conjunction  with  our  man¬ 
power  problems  and  the  general  requirements  of  technical  development— to  the 
optimal  combination  of  factors  within  our  technologies,  to  attaining  a  machine- 
worker  ratio  with  which  industry  can  solve  its  manpower  problems  and  also  raise 
efficiency  to  the  desired  level.  In  formulating  the  development  concepts, 
then,  the  economical  use  of  resources  must  be  the  guiding  principle I 

We  must  continue  the  process  of  modernizing  our  production  structure  and  prod¬ 
uct  structure,  whereby  we  cein  further  reduce  the  energy-  and  material- intensity 
of  production  and  modernize  our  technology.  Simultaneously  this  process  pre¬ 
supposes  that  a  shrinking  but  better-educated  work  force  will  be  available  to 
Industry. 

The  stricter  conditions  of  the  International  division  of  labor  and  the  inten¬ 
sification  of  competition  in  trade  with  all  destinations  demand  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  we  cooperate  more  closely  with  foreign  trade  on  implementing  the  modern¬ 
ization  of  our  product  structure,  recognizing  our  common  interests  and  nursing 
them  into  common  strategies,  so  that  we  can  undertake — with  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  market,  adapting  to  it  very  flexibly,  and  relying  basically 
on  technological  progress— all  the  development  that  I  have  already  discussed 
in  conjunction  with  the  strategic  objectives  in  the  individual  industries. 

In  the  long  run  we  must  expect  the  qualitative  changes  resulting  from  the  1978 
shift  to  affect  development  resources  as  well.  Development  up  to  then  general¬ 
ly  was  characterized  by  a  rising  rate  of  accumulation.  Simultaneously  with 
the  arising  demand  for  intensive  development,  however,  in  the  long  run  we  can 
expect  the  rate  of  accumulation  to  decline.  Long  term,  therefore,  we  must 
reckon  with  limited  investment  resources, 

A  few  words  about  our  position  in  the  world  economy.  With  the  outlined  stra¬ 
tegic  objectives  we  must  substantially  improve  our  position.  And  through  the 
general  requirement  of  technical  development  we  must  remedy  as  quickly  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  entire  industry  the  absence  of  modernness  and  quality. 

A  common  characteristic  of  our  earlier  development  projects  has  been  the  waste¬ 
ful  use  of  resources,  of  the  production  factors,  and  also  the  unjustifiably 
high  costs.  We  must  change  this  also  long  term.  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
what  we  have  said  regarding  1983  and  1984,  to  the  threeway  pressure  indicated 
there.  We  must  again  face  the  fact  we  will  have  to  live  with  this  process  for 
a  long  time. 
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How  the  World  Economy  Around  Us  Is  Changing 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  set  of  conditions  will  be  stricter  in  every  respect. 
This  applies  to  relations  with  capitalist  countries,  and  to  CEMA  integration 
as  well.  Everywhere  there  are  central  programs  to  ensure  the  widespread  appli¬ 
cation  of  technologies  that  reduce  the  material-  and  energy- intensity.  Every¬ 
where  special  importance  is  being  attached  to  man-centered  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  to  the  priority  of  satisfying  consumer  demand,  and  to  the  faster  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  related  supplier  industries. 

In  the  world  economy  we  find  that  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Japan 
are  essentially  over  the  recession.  But  they  are  overcoming  the  recession 
with  a  tnithless  technical  development  process  in  which  selection  has  inten¬ 
sified  and  the  erosion  of  ailing  industries  has  continued.  And  the  recovery 
has  brought  with  it  a  technical  level  much  higher  than  previously.  We  must 
recognize  that  now,  after  the  two  petroleum  price  shocks,  we  au?e  in  a  period 
of  technology  price  shock.  The  ezan^le  of  these  three  countries  also  proves 
that  it  is  possible  to  remain  competitive  only  if  we,  too,  make  reliance  on 
the  results  of  the  revolution  in  science  and  technology,  and  the  general  re¬ 
quirement  of  technical  development,  an  everyday  activity  in  industry. 

The  conflict  between  the  United  States  and  its  European  allies  is  intensifying, 
for  at  least  two  reasons:  partially  because  of  monetary  policy  and  the  intol¬ 
erably  high  Interest  rates;  and  partially  because  this  is  the  first  time  that 
the  United  States  is  experiencing  a  spectacular  reallocation  of  resources  that 
is  shifting  the  point  of  main  effort  in  industrial  development  toward  the  West 
Coast,  whereby  a  new  system  of  alliances  is  emerging  in  the  California  area, 
with  Japan  and  other  countries  of  the  Far  East.  This  necessarily  has  a  strong 
impact  on  the  European  mcurket.  In  economics,  for  example,  the  traditional 
model  hats  been  scrapped  that  regards  the  United  States  economy  as  an  engine 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  recovery,  pulls  along  the  national  economies  that  main¬ 
tain  economic  relations  with  the  American  economy.  In  the  given  Instance,  this 
process  has  been  unable  to  evolve. 

With  the  declining  petroleum  revenues  of  some  of  the  developing  countries,  pur¬ 
chasing  power  has  dropped  considerably.  Those  developing  countries  are  able  to 
maintain  a  vigorous  economy  that  have  evolved  into  the  custom  processors  of  the 
advanced  capitalist  countries. 

This  latter  area  poses  serious  competition  for  the  Hungarian  economy.  For  it 
is  common  knowledge  that  in  Western  Europe  about  85  percent  of  Hungarian  indus¬ 
try's  products  are  competing  not  with  the  products  of  the  given  advanced  capi¬ 
talist  countries,  but  with  products  from  these  developing  countries.  Thus  the 
scope  of  our  growth  has  radically  changed,  and  within  it  also  society’s  sets  of 
values  are  expanding  and  changing.  It  is  industry's  political  and  developmen¬ 
tal  obligation  to  adjust  to  society’s  changing  systems  of  interest  relations. 

Further  Perfection  of  Macroeconomic  Management  Indispensable 

These  days  the  importance  of  adjusting  to  society’s  changing  interests  is  un¬ 
derscored  by  the  approaching  40th  anniversary  of  Hungary’s  liberation,  because 
the  point  is  to  preserve  and  perfect  the  sets  of  values  that  have  evolved  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  40  years. 
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New  sets  of  values  are  emerging  such  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  all-pervasive  re¬ 
quirement  of  quality,  the  orientation  on  performance  (in  harmony  with  the  per¬ 
fection  of  work  standards),  greater  appreciation  of  knowledge,  upward  reassess¬ 
ment  of  the  entrepreneur  and  innovator,  and  the  fitting  of  all  this  into  the 
everyday  practice  of  industrial  development;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  income  security,  and  economization*  The  primau’y  purpose  of  expand¬ 
ing  the  forms  of  ownership,  for  example,  is  to  let  the  new  forms  of  ownership 
become  the  organizing  force  behind  production  and  economic  activity.  Democracy 
in  the  economy  and  society  likewise  must  be  broadened. 

All  this  must  be  implemented  within  a  process  of  development  in  which  we  must 
clearly  recognize  also  certain  fundamental  changes  in  the  economy  as  a  whole, 
respectively  in  the  external  economic  environment  that  envelops  the  economy. 

Earlier,  for  example,  we  regarded  as  natural  faster  rates  of  economic  growth 
and  rising  consultation  in  the  capitalist  countries.  At  today's  more  moderate 
rates  of  economic  growth,  however,  we  cannot  expect  this  at  all.  Earlier  we 
regarded  also  our  system  of  social  benefits  and  social  Insurance  as  a  great 
step  foiT^ard.  Although  this  system  retains  its  high  level  even  today,  it  is 
no  longer  unique. 

As  a  result  of  our  cultural  revolution,  a  rapid  training  process  has  taken 
place  in  Hungary*  But  we  are  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  education 
explosion  that  is  taking  place  in  the  advanced  capitalist  coimtrles,  parallel 
with  the  technology  explosion.  The  rate  of  enrollment  in  Hungary,  for  example, 
is  lower  than  in  Western  Europe  or  North  America.  Tet,  it  is  a  question  of 
key  Importance  to  Increase  the  brainpower  potential,  to  raise  the  level  of 
education  and  knowledge,  which  again  we  are  using  rather  wastefully,  in  the 
same  way  as  our  other  resources. 

The  ideal  of  equality,  one  of  the  most  wonderful  categories  of  our  socialist 
achievements  and  set  of  socialist  values,  is  gaining  new  meaning  in  the  course 
of  its  evolution.  In  harmony  with  the  orientation  on  performance  and  with  the 
general  requirement  of  differentiation,  this  ideal  of  equality  must  be  formu¬ 
lated  as  the  category  of  equal  opportunity  to  employment,  Income,  housing  and 
culture. 

Further  perfection  of  macroeconomic  management  is  a  necessary,  timely  and  un¬ 
avoidable  task  that  serves  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  economy  and  to 
adapt  it  to  the  changed  conditions.  Competition  in  international  markets  is 
intensifying,  and  the  consequences  of  this  are  perceptible  in  market  relations. 
Our  economy  is  slow  in  responding  to  these  phenomena,  and  therefore  its  adapt¬ 
ability  must  be  Improved.  Adaptation  must  be  accelerated,  otherwise  the  delays 
in  adapting  could  worsen  our  economic  situation. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  we  are  talking  about  further  perfection  of  mac¬ 
roeconomic  management,  and  not  about  the  reform's  reform.  What  we  need  is  to 
establish  conditions  more  favorable  for  government  supervision  that  helps  to 
make  economic  activity  more  efficient,  and  for  independent,  entrepreneurial  and 
more  successful  enterprise  management.  These  objectives  are  realized  through 
an  economic  mechanism  that  employs  economic  regulators  to  make  the  economy's 
plan-conforming  central  management  more  effective.  This  economic  mechanism 
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assigns  a  more  active  role  to  meurket  relations.  It  increases  further  the  en¬ 
terprises'  economic  Independence,  flexibility,  initiative  euad  accountability. 
Enhances  the  more  open  assertion  of  interests  and  their  better  coordination. 
Reinforces  an  owner's  attitude.  Unifies  the  production  function  and  marketing 
function.  Establishes  a  more  direct  link  between  the  domestic  market  and  the 
foreign  markets.  And  helps  to  utilize  the  advantages  of  the  international  di¬ 
vision  of  labor.  Work  on  further  perfecting  macroeconomic  management  is  in 
progress.  Therefore  the  preceding  may  be  regarded  as  interim  Information. 

The  state's  role  in  economic  development  will  change,  and  therefore  it  is  ab¬ 
solutely  essential  to  further  perfect  our  economic  mechanism.  Within  the 
framework  of  its  economy-directing  activity,  the  state  in  the  future  will  have 
to  define  and  ensure  the  framework.  Instead  of  guaranteeing  what  happens.  In 
continuing  the  reform,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  broader  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  reallocation  of  capital. 

The  owner's  rights  must  be  made  more  colorful.  We  must  achieve  that  collec¬ 
tives  and  individuals  cling  more  closely  to  property  and  are  able  to  partici¬ 
pate  creatively  in  formulating  development  concepts.  Enterprise  planning  must 
be  developed:  partially  the  Independence  of  enterprise  planning,  and  partially 
the  assumption  of  greater  accountability  for  enterprise  planning. 

Here  I  would  like  to  revert  to  the  differentiated  concept  of  Industrial  devel¬ 
opment.  In  enterprise  planning  we  must  achieve  so-called  moving  planning.  In 
other  words,  we  must  abandon  the  practice  of  planning  that  thinks  in  years,  as 
a  result  of  which  there  are  qualitative  differences  between  the  closing  of  one 
year  and  the  starting  of  the  next,  whereas  life  obviously  is  continuous.  Bet¬ 
ter  enterprise  planning  in  greater  depth  presupposes  a  comprehensive  strategy 
for  Industry,  one  that  enables  us  to  adopt  standpoints  and  make  decisions  based 
on  reliable  data,  for  retreating  as  well  as  for  going  ahead. 

Industrial  policy  and  industrial  development  have  very  importzuit  regional  in¬ 
terrelations,  the  processes  of  enterprise  planning  have  also  territorial- 
planning  aspects,  and  the  horizontal  and  vertical  planning  processes  must  com¬ 
prise  a  single  system. 

Perfection  of  the  price  system  is  a  very  Important  area  of  macroeconomic  man¬ 
agement's  further  liiq>rovement.  The  dismantling  of  barriers  will  continue,  as 
will  the  realization  of  the  objective  that  prices  reflect  real  market  condi¬ 
tions.  In  the  course  of  this,  however,  we  must  establish  much  closer  ties 
with  both  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  to  ensure  more  comprehensively  that 
knowledge  of  the  market  and  the  market  demand  play  a  decisive  role  not  only  in 
current  production,  but  in  the  development  concepts  as  well. 

In  Income  regulation,  changes  can  be  expected  regarding  both  live  labor  and  de¬ 
velopment  resources.  The  cost  of  live  labor  will  rise,  in  conjunction  with  in¬ 
dustry's  manpower  situation  and  the  intensive  phase  of  development.  At  the 
same  time,  the  rate  of  the  profit  tax  will  be  reduced  and  the  enterprises'  pro¬ 
fit  incentive  will  increase.  We  would  like  to  clarify  also  the  situation  of 
the  development  funds.  If  possible,  the  various  forms  of  Income  centralization 
— centralization  of  the  development  fund,  the  construction  tax,  and  the  invest¬ 
ment  tax  or  duty— will  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  a  uniform  property  tax. 
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The  centralization  of  depreciation  will  likewise  cease.  All  these  processes 
will  provide  the  enterprises  greater  opportunity,  and  also  increase  their  re¬ 
sponsibility,  for  formulating  and  implementing  a  differentiated  strategy  of 
industrial  development. 

The  regulation  of  earnings  must  reflect  differentiation  and  the  requirement  of 
orientation  on  performauice,  parallel  with  greater  incentives  to  increase  per¬ 
formance.  The  limiting  role  of  average  wages  must  be  abolished. 

In  foreign  trade,  within  the  framework  of  cooperation,  exchange  rates  will  play 
a  greater  role.  It  is  expedient  to  elaborate  exchange  rates  that  cover  the 
greater,  decisive  proportion  of  export. 

A  few  words  about  the  modernization  of  supervision.  With  the  organizational 
system's  modernization,  of  course,  the  enterprise  forms  will  change. 

The  organizational  system  will  foreseeably.  become  differentiated.  The  present, 
relatively  uncomplicated,  enterprise  and  organizational  forms  will  be  replaced 
by  enterprise  forms  that  are  more  varied  and  require  the  more  active  cooper¬ 
ation  of  the  enterprise  directors  and  collectives.  Three  principal  types  of 
enterprise  forms  are  now  taking  shape: 

—The  so-called  public  administration  enterprise  (basically  the  sphere  of 
public  utility  services)  where  the  minister  in  charge  of  the  Industry  con¬ 
cerned  continues  to  exercise  the  owner's  functions; 

—The  enterprise  supervised  by  an  enterprise  council.  The  so-called  enterprise 
council— consisting,  in  equal  proportions,  of  representatives  of  the  state, 
the  enterprise's  workers  and  its  management— collectively  exercises  the  owner's 
rights.  But  the  ministry  retains  its  right  to  approve  or  veto  the  appointment 
of  the  enterprise's  executives,  or  the  most  Important  strategic  decisions.  The 
ministry  retains  also  its  right  to  found  enterprises. 

—The  enterprise  under  a  management  elected  by  the  enterprise's  collective. 
Foreseeably  this  enterprise  form  can  be  introduced  in  the  case  of  smaller  en¬ 
terprises,  i.e.,  at  enterprises  where  the  number  of  employees  is  below  a  few 
hundred. 

In  addition  to  the  enterprise  forms  listed  above,  in  the  future  there  will  be  a 
role  also  for  subsidiaries,  small  companies,  and  all  other  forms  that  will  en¬ 
able  the  enterprises  to  Increase  their  performance  and  develop  their  efficien¬ 
cy. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  debates  are  now  underway  on  enterprise  efficiency 
as  a  function  of  enterprise  size.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
dustry  has  expressed  on  several  occasions  its  standpoint  that  enterprises  of 
every  size  will  have  their  place  and  task  in  the  future  system  of  enterprise 
organization. 

There  is  only  one  qualifying  factor:  how  the  given  enterprise  serves  to  add 
more  value  in  the  economy.  The  historical  and  international  experience  shows 
that  economic  progress  is  the  most  vigorous  when  economic  organizations  of 
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different  size  compete  with  one  another  emd  develop  in  an  Integrated  manner. 
Therefore  we  believe  that  the  organlzatipnal  changes  must  be  Implemented  in 
harmony  with  the  economic  conditions  and  with  due  circumspection.  For  here  we 
need  far-reaching  measures  that  determine  the  organizational  structure’s  devel¬ 
opment  in  a  combined  manner,  and  not  exclusively  from  above  or  below. 

Collaboration  with  cooperatives,  industrial  cooperatives  and  private  artisans 
will  remain  also  in  the  future  a  definite  part  of  our  industrial  development 
strategy. 

For  example,  additional  means  of  industry's  greater  mobility  and  flexibility, 
of  its  ability  to  adapt  faster  to  the  changing  conditions,  will  be  the  enter¬ 
prise  business  work  partenerships,  small  businesses,  euid  in  general  the  forms 
that  can  fill  a  gap  and  convert  industrial  activity  into  a  consistent  system. 

Ve  would  like  to  rely  also  in  the  future  on  such  a  driving  force  as  the  social¬ 
ist  brigade  movement  and,  in  combination  with  this  movement,  the  labor  competi¬ 
tions.  Here  again  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  coming  events  such  as  the  40th 
anniversary  or  the  approaching  party  congress. 

Concerning  the  future,  then,  there  are  three  directions  in  which  we  must  pro¬ 
ceed:  First,  we  must  perfect  further  the  unbroken  chain  of  production  and 
marketing,  so  that  market  forces— in  harmony  with  technical  progress— may  as¬ 
sert  their  effect  much  feister  than  up  to  now.  Secondly,  as  a  prerequisite  for 
all  this,  org2mlzation  auid  management  must  be  modernized.  And  thirdly,  in 
conjunction  with  the  orientation  on  performance,  stronger  economic  Incentives 
must  be  provided.  Market,  management,  and  awareness— these  are  the  three  prin¬ 
cipal  directions  that  are  linked  very  closely  to  the  realiziation  of  the  strat¬ 
egy  for  industrial  development  that  we  have  presented  in  general  outlines. 

When  formulating  the  development  concepts,  our  behavior  unquestionably  will 
have  to  be  man-centered  also  in  the  future.  We  must  achieve  this  through  ori¬ 
entation  on  performance,  so  that  the  workers  will  feel  better  at  their  work¬ 
places  and  their  morale  will  Improve. 

There  is  need  for  mutual  confidence.  It  must  be  increased  also  between  enter¬ 
prise  directors  and  the  state  that  oversees  industry.  To  this  end  the  scope 
must  be  broadened  of  agreements  of  the  type  we  concluded  to  fix  the  1984  ex¬ 
port  tasks.  Naturally,  mutual  confidence  also  means  the  extinguishing  of  the 
sparks  of  mistrust  that  erupted  here  and  there  over  the  agreements  already  in 
the  first  weeks. 

In  the  future,  functional  relationships  will  have  to  be  simplified  in  such  a 
way  that  industrial  activity’s  sets  of  objectives,  means  and  conditions— the 
forecast,  the  fact  and  the  consequence — will  be  clearer.  In  cooperation  with 
the  other  ministries,  therefore,  we  will  seek  ways  to  simplify  relations  with 
the  state  budget.  At  present,  in  nearly  300  of  its  items,  the  state  budget 
intervenes  in  the  economy,  either  by  centralizing  income  or  in  the  form  of  sub¬ 
sidies.  In  many  instances  these  interventions  interrupt  the  logical,  vertical¬ 
ly  organized  sequence  of  production  stages,  and  hamper  a  clear  overview  of  pro¬ 
cesses  where  the  objective  is  to  attain  the  highest  possible  level  of  process¬ 
ing;  i.e.,  to  achieve  that  the  raw  materials  and  supplies  leave  industry  and 
the  economy  at  the  highest  possible  degree  of  fabrication. 
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Central  redistribution  must  be  partially  simplified  and  partially  curbed.  The 
more  so  because  redistribution  at  present  equalizes  between  profit  and  income, 
and  thus  it  essentially  prevents  differentiation  among  the  enterprises. 

I  have  indicated  that  a  basic  objective  in  industry’s  supervision  is  to 
strengthen  mutual  confidence  with  the  enterprise  directors.  To  this  end  I  re¬ 
quest  the  help  of  my  fellow  managers  who  are  here  today.  Relying  on  this  mu¬ 
tual  confidence,  we  would  like  to  improve  and  develop  further  also  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and  the  other  ministries.  So  far  as 
the  future  is  concerned,  we  would  like  to  provide  more  room  for  mutual  confi¬ 
dence,  and  for  sound  and  realistic  mutual  analyses.  And  we  want  to  do  this  in 
the  hope  of  achieving  a  bigger  industrial  performance  of  greater  value,  rely¬ 
ing  primarily  on  the  work,  of  the  aiterprises. 

Industrial  Performance  of  Greater  Value  Necessary 

Commonplace  but,  regrettably,  true  are  the  statemoits  that,  with  the  beginning 
of  a  new  era  in  the  world  economy,  the  world  market  has  devalued  Hungarian  la¬ 
bor  and  rates  most  of  our  products  as  average;  and  that  Hungarian  industry's 
productivity,  on  the  basis  of  statistical  comparisons,  is  about  half  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  the  advanced  capitalist  countries.  We  have  achieved  some  success 
in  the  more  economical  and  sensible  use  of  materials  and  ^ergy,  but  in  many 
respects  their  use  is  still  wasteful. 

We  are  not  using  the  most  advantageously  the  limited  development  resources  that 
are  available.  Just  one  statistic;  in  spite  of  the  limited  resources,  idle 
capacity  has  increased  by  6  to  8  percent.  Cooperation  within  industry  proper 
is  not  satisfactory,  and  the  proportion  of  rejects  is  relatively  high.  In  many 
instances  this  necessitates  additional  labor  at  the  cooperating  partners;  and 
occasionally  it  makes  continuation  of  the  activity  impossible. 

We  do  not  appreciate  adequately  the  outstanding  performances.  All  these  are 
problems  that  must  be  solved,  not  separately  in  a  programmed  sequ^ce,  but  si¬ 
multaneously  and  in  parallel.  Their  solution  is  essential  to  industrial  devel¬ 
opment,  to  the  future  of  industry.  Thus  when  I  request  the  enterprise  manag¬ 
ers'  Increased  confidence  and  cooptation,  I  also  wish  to  tiphasize  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  joint  solution  of  these  problems  is  an  area  of  cooperation  in 
which  we  can  find  each  other. 

A  few  words  about  cooperation  within  the  family  and  in  the  management  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Industry  essentially  is  a  systan,  a  subsystem  of  the  national  economy, 
one  in  which  it  is  eatsy  to  recognize  the  mosaic  system  that  the  members  of  a 
family  comprise.  In  this  system,  as  in  every  mosaic  system,  one  or  two  ele¬ 
ments  may  drop  out  temporarily.  This  might  not  influence  the  overall  picture, 
but  it  could  create  very  great  stresses  in  the  microclimate.  Thus  when  I  start 
out  from  the  general  requirement  of  development,  I  would  also  like  to  emphasize 
that  this  development  is  unattainable  without  the  perfection  of  interpersonal 
relations.  This  developmoit  must  extend  to  all  areas. 

The  industrial  «iterprise  not  only  represents  a  definite  technological  stage  in 
the  vertical  sequence  of  production  stages,  but  in  the  given  area  it  also  in¬ 
fluences  the  living  conditions  and  is  the  driving  force  and  specific  support  in 
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the  processes  of  socioeconomic  development  as  well.  In  the  future,  therefore, 
this  mosaic  system  will  have  to  expand  and  develop  its  activity  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  as  well. 

Economic  growth  and  industrial  development  can  succeed  in  Hungary  only  if  they 
are  man-centered  and  based  on  awareness.  The  macroeconomic  directions  of  these 
developm^t  objectives  can  be  specified  in  advance,  but  we  must  struggle  dally 
for  their  realization.  This  dally  struggle  presupposes  daily  performances, 
l.e. ,  that  the  mosaic's  elemoits  stand  their  ground  daily. 
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POLAND 


CULTIVATION  OF  RYE,  WHEAT,  TRITICALE  DISCUSSED 
Warsaw  ZYCIE  WARSZAWY  in  Polish  11  Jun  84  pp  3,  4 
[Article  by  Tadeusz  Wolski] 

[Text]  Poland  is  the  world's  largest  grower  of  rye — it  contributes  twice 
as  much  rye  as  winter  wheat.  At  one  time  the  situation  was  similar  in  many 
European  countries.  However,  in  the  last  several  decades  their  cultivation 
of  rye  has  dropped  dramatically,  giving  way  to  wheat  and  barley.  This 
has  been  possible  due  to  increased  farm  cultivation,  the  reduction  of  soil 
acidity,  increased  fertilization  and  successful  combating  of  weeds  with 
chemicals . 

However,  in  Poland  the  cultivation  of  rye  has  also  declined  in  the  last 
20  years  from  5  million  to  3  million  hectares.  But  the  production  of  rye 
grain  has  increased  due  to  higher  yields,  which  we  owe  in  part  to  increased 
fertilizing  and  in  part  to  the  development  in  our  country  of  productive  and 
hardy  varieties  resistant  to  lodging  that  meet  and  often  exceed  the  highest 
European  and  thus  world  standards,  since  rye  is  primarily  a  European  crop. 
Proof  of  the  success  of  our  rye  varieties  is  the  growing  seed  grain  export 
of  varieties  such  as  "Dankowskie  Zlote"  and  "Dankowskie  Nowe"  to  many 
countries . 

Rye  grain,  or  actually  rye  flour,  constitutes  an  excellent  staple  for  the 
production  of  rye  bread  of  high  taste  and  dietary  value  recognized  by  a  large 
percentage  of  our  country's  population.  The  only  drawback  to  this  bread  is 
its  higher  energy—intensiveness  in  comparison  with  wheat  baked  goods  and, 
thus,  its  higher  production  costs. 

Nevertheless,  we  produce  too  much  rye  grain  and,  therefore,  a  considerable 
part  of  it  is  used  for  fodder.  However,  this  fodder  is  not  as  high  in  value 
as  that  from  other  grain.  ' 

Admittedly,  the  cultivation  of  grain  has  produced  high-yielding  varieties 
resistant  to  lodging,  but  it  has  not  yet  managed  to  improve  the  rye  in  terms 
of  grain  quality.  This  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  improving  the  quality 
of  rye  grain  as  fodder,  which  is  an  extremely  difficult  task,  as  it  is  of 
Improving  its  quality  as  a  bread  grain,  which  would  enable  us  to  acquire 
stable  markets  from  among  European  countries  which  currently  import  this 
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staple  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  The  export  of  rye  bread  in  exchange  for 
the  import  of  feed  grain  would  greatly  aid  the  solution  of  our  grain  problems . 

The  development  of  a  variety  of  rye  resistant  to  fungi  and  to  biochemical 
pregermination  changes  in  the  grain  is  not  an  easy  task.  This  quality  is 
decisive  primarily  for  the  baking  value  of  rye  flour,  which  is  of  particular 
significance  during  years  with  rainy,  damp  harvests. 

However,  a  question  could  be  raised  here:  For  how  long  are  we  sentenced  to 
such  a  large  share  of  rye  in  grain  cultivation?  To  be  sure,  articles  have 
been  appearing  in  the  newspapers  for  some  time  now  which  attest  to  the  fact 
that  it  would  suffice  to  replace  rye  with  wheat  and  barley  to  solve  the  grain 
problem.  The  authors  of  the  articles  often  base  their  conclusions  on  a  simple 
comparison  of  the  yield  of  these  grains  contained  in  the  ROCZNIK  STATYSTYCZNY 
without  taking  into  account  significant  differences  in  the  fertility  and 
cultivation  of  the  soil  on  which  wheat,  barley  and  rye  are  grown.  Therefore, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  propaganda  on  this  basis  did  not  bring  any  results 
and  that  the  cultivation  of  rye  has  maintained  itself  in  Poland  at  a  level 
of  approximately  3  million  hectares  for  a  number  of  years  now.  The  reason 
for  this  is  not  the  ignorance  of  farmers  but  sound  "peasant  reasoning," 

However,  in  recent  years  yet  another,  partial  solution  to  the  rye  dilemma  has 
been  taking  shape,  A  new  crop  has  been  developed  by  grain  growers — the  first 
grain  created  by  man  by  crossing  wheat  with  rye.  The  new  crop  has  been  named 
Triticale,  This  is  a  Latin  name  formed  by  combining  the  names  of  a  variety 
of  wheat  and  rye,  Tritlcum  and  Secale,  The  name  has  become  accepted  in  most 
languages.  In  Polish  we  call  this  new  crop  "pszenzyto,"  although  we  also 
use  the  Latin  name. 

We  are  currently  on  the  threshold  of  introducing  this  new  grain  crop  into 
cultivation.  In  can  partially  and,  of  course,  gradually  replace  rye  on  more 
fertile  soil,  especially  where  the  major  factor  which  makes  it  impossible 
to  obtain  constant  high  yields  of  wheat  and  barley  is  soil  acidity. 

The  replacement  of  rye  with  Triticale  should  under  these  conditions  bring 
much  benefit,  above  all  higher  yields  especially  in  years  when  wheat  is  hit 
with  disease  and  higher  grain  fodder  value.  This  grain  contains  as  much 
protein  as  wheat,  i,e.,  approximately  2  percent  more  than  rye,  and  is  also 
of  a  higher  quality  than  wheat  protein.  Growth  inhibitors  occur  in 
significantly  smaller  amounts  than  in  rye — virtually  harmless.  Therefore, 
Triticale  grain  is  an  exceirent  feed  for  poultry  and  for  nonruminants. 

The  first  Polish  variety,  "Lasko,"  grown  at  the  Poznan  Plant  Cultivating 
Station  in  Laski,  near  Warki  (Radom  Province)  and  obtained  by  crossing 
Hungarian  and  Canadian  Triticale  with  Polish  winter  wheat,  was  recorded 
in  Poland  in  1982  and  was  introduced  for  farming  during  the  same  year 
in  the  FRG  and  in  France,  and  a  year  later  in  Austria  and  Switzerland. 

This  year  [1984]  it  will  most  likely  be  introduced  for  farming  in  England, 
Holland  and  New  Zealand,  It  is  considered  to  be  a  world  standard  in  many 
experiments  in  countries  with  a  milder  climate  than  ours  (among  others, 
in  the  southern  states  of  the  United  States), 
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A  drawback  of  this  variety  is  its  weak  resistance  to  cold  as  a  result  of 
which  it  is  not  recommended  for  growing  in  Poland,  although  there  are  farmers 
who  gladly  take  the  risk  of  having  it  killed  by  frost  for  the  benefits  which 
the  growing  of  "Lasko"  gives.  This  pertains  particularly  to  the  western 
regions  of  the  country,  which  have  a  milder  climate. 

It  would  not  be  wise  to  have  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  stop  at  the 
development  of  just  this  variety.  Currently,  there  are  six  more  varieties 
under  state-conducted  testing  which  precede  the  introduction  into  farming 
and  recording  in  the  Register  of  Original  Varieties. 

It  is  expected  that  as  early  as  this  year,  the  next  variety,  "Grado,"  will  be 
introduced  for  farming.  This  variety  was  grown  at  the  Poznan  Plant  Cultivating 
Station  in  Choryn  and  is  equally  fertile  and  more  cold— resistant  than  "Lasko." 
A  variety  which  is  even  more  promising,  "Dagro,"  has  the  chance  of  being 
introduced  for  farming  in  1985  or  1986. 

Both  of  these  varieties  were  obtained  by  multiple  crossing  with  Canadian 
and  Hungarian  Triticale  and  Polish  varieties  of  "Grana"  wheat  and  "Dankowskie 
Zlote"  rye  as  well  as  French  and  Mexican  wheat. 

In  the  fall  of  last  year,  four  more  varieties  were  introduced  for  state 
testing,  including  two  from  Choryn,  one  from  Laski  and  one  from  the 
Experimental  Plant  for  the  Cultivation  and  Acclimatization  of  Plants  in 
Malyszyn  (Gorzow  Province).  Broad-scale  plans  for  work  on  crossing  existing 
forms  of  Triticale  with  wheat  and  rye,  and  with  each  other,  indicate  further 
progress,  all  the  more  so  since  currently  some  of  the  newest  varieties  are 
yielding  more  than  the  model  varieties  "Lasko"  and  "Grado." 

Currently,  the  results  of  the  Polish  cultivation  of  Triticale  already  make 
it  possible  to  introduce  this  crop  for  farming  in  regions  of  the  country 
which  are  less  exposed  to  killing  frost,  i.e.,  everywhere  that  winter  barley 
and  rape  are  grown  without  greater  risk. 

This  concerns  "Grado"  Triticale  and,  in  the  near  future,  "Dagro." 

The  replacement  of  rye  with  Triticale  on  sandy-loamy,  acid  soil  should  make 
it  possible  to  increase  harvests,  at  least  during  years  when  rye  is  attacked 
by  disease  (every  3  to  4  years),  and  should  allow  a  significant  improvement 
in  the  value  of  the  grain  as  fodder. 

Currently,  some  farmers  who  began  growing  Triticale  experimentally  are 
already  obtaining  very  good  yields  and  also  good  results  in  the  fattening 
of  hogs  and  poultry.  In  addition,  Triticale  straw  has  considerably  higher 
value  as  fodder  not  only  than  rye  straw  but  also  than  wheat  straw. 

This  is  primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  attacked  by  disease. 

The  use  of  Triticale  as  bread  grain  is  also  possible.  Admittedly,  the  bread 
obtained  from  Triticale  flour  is  smaller  in  size  than  that  obtained  from 
wheat  flour,  but  it  is  good  in  structure  and  high  in  taste  value.  Triticale 
flour  can  also  be  used  in  the  making  of  various  kinds  of  dry  cookies  and 
flakes. 
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The  cultivation  of  Triticale  has  grown  quite  dynamically  in  20  years  in  many 
countries  of  the  world.  Spring  varieties  of  this  crop  are  cultivated  in 
Mexico  by  CIMYT  [International  Center  for  the  Cultivation  of  Wheat  and  Corn], 
which  was  founded  by  the  well-known  Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureate.  Dr.  Borlauga. 
From  there,  new  varieties  of  Triticale  reach  many  countries,  such  as  India, 
Pakistan  and  Australia,  as  well  as  countries  of  South  and  North  America  and 
Africa.  Varieties  of  Triticale  have  already  been  grown  for  many  years  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  Europe  also,  varieties  of  Triticale  have 
been  cultivated,  generally  winter  varieties  introduced  on  a  relatively 
small  scale  for  growing  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  the  FRG  and  Hungary. 

The  greatest  acreage  of  Triticale  is  found  in  the  USSR,  where  recently 
there  were  approximately  180,000  hectares. 

However,  no  country  in  Europe  is  as  vitally  interested  in  Triticale  as 
Poland,  this  being  due  to  our  problem  of  rye  overproduction.  In  addition, 
it  is  worth  noting  that  currently  Poland  leads  in  the  cultivation  of  winter 
Triticale,  which  has  become  our  specialty.  The  licensed  export  seed  kernels 
of  the  "Lasko"  variety  to  several  European  countries  is  already  beginning 
to  bring  in  revenues  not  only  from  the  sale  of  the  seed  but  also  from  the 
growers'  margin  of  profit  received  from  the  sale  price  of  the  seeds  reproduced 
abroad.  Further  license  agreements  are  already  being  drawn  up. 

Of  course,  we  should  not  expect  Triticale  to  do  too  much.  The  introduction 
of  this  crop,  as  is  the  case  with  anything  new,  entails  a  certain  amount 
of  risk  because  surprises  resulting  from  the  appearance  of  a  new  factor 
which  limits  yields  should  not  be  ruled  out.  However,  positive  surprises 
may  also  appear.  Triticale  also  cannot  solve  problems  arising  from  a  low 
level  of  development  and  technical  backwardness  of  our  agriculture. 
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ROMANIA 


qoautative  factors  in  economic  dbtswpmbnt 

Bucharest  ERA  SOCIALISTA  in  Romanian  No  12,  25  Jnn  8U  PP  1-U 


/Article  by  Dr  Ion  Nicola:  ‘‘Qualitative  Factors  in  Development  of  the  National 

Economy"/ 

Tn  the  Tears  of  socialist  eonstructlon  and  especlallT  since 
0^  progress  tos  been  cSSll 

nSTand  in  the  been  n»ie 

S^lart^yea^^er  the  lOT's  ^^^tSe^^Mol^ogress 

tS“|^s°?^r*^o<^4  ^°Slontrief*th  nedinm  ece^c 

in  the  years  of  socialist  coMta^  ictoall^the  facts  show  the  radical  trans- 

l^cTSTt^tt^SS  d4^ert  ^cn  the 

many  powers  that  were  dictating  the  terms  of  ^s  J  ^  asserting 

^  With  a  SelSnjtS  :SSiSS4  a^^tc 

^  ^M°^SaUon  of  naterlal  and  ooltoral  Taluea^  to  the  discussion  and 
solution  of  the  complex  problems  of  the  contemporary  world. 


mat  was  Homania»s  level  of  econ^c  ^ 

SdlSfof 

^s'^SSg  S Vn?f  rioLSL^L^Sstlf^e  ?L 

just  one  industrial  worker  in  ^e  (J-^^^^JiS^riSgSriatent  state 

pointed  out  that  "Romania ‘s  national  wealth  is  stm^  a  l^geiy 

and  consequently  of  limited  commercx^  because  of  internal  maladminis- 

econoinic  backwardness  on  the  eve  iLl2?rSd  the  inter- 

/ai^o 

MLrK^rS-er"  were  '.highest  ^England 
(i,^)  ^sSiSTfor  Ron«ia  (S21.3).”  It  was  further  eonoluded  that 


Romania's  income  was  surpassed  by  a  number  of  countries  like  Greece  (3)  and  oth¬ 
er  countries  considered  quite  economically  backward  for  that  time. 

Vfe  are  bringing  up  these  economic  facts  for  a  better  understanding  of  the  extent 
of  the  efforts  but  also  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  Romani^  people  in  the 
years  of  socialism  by  way  of  exploitation  of  Romania's  potentials  and  recovery 
of  its  rights  and  deserved  place  in  the  concert  of  nations  of  the  world. 

In  the  developmental  strategy  and  especially  in  allocating  funds  for  development 
the  decisions  about  the  economic  structure  differed  fr^  one  period  to  the  next 
according  to  the  pairticular  needs^  the  expected  effectiveness j  and  the  existing 
world  conditions.  In  the  middle  of  the  1960's  special  eitphasis  was  placed  on 
accdLerated  industrialization,  against  the  background  of  general  economic  deve¬ 
lopment,  wi-Ui  priority  on  the  peak  sectors  expected  to  make  better  use  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  to  help  outfit  the  economy  with  fixced  assets,  promote  technical  pro¬ 
gress  and  modernize  the  Romanian  national  econony  as  a  whole.  In  the  yeara  of 
the  pTarmarf  econoiiy  the  volume  of  fixced  assets  in  Romaxaia  has  incraased  by  about 
10  tiroes.  Out  of  about  2.2  billion  lei  in  fixced  assets  excisting  at  the  beginning 
of  1983  over  1.8  billion  lei  have  been  activated  since  the  Nintti  Party  Congrass 
and  are  directly  contributing  to  consolidation  of  Romania ' s  productive  potential 
and  to  growth  of  the  national  wealth.  The  proportion  of  the  fixed  assets  in  the 
electric  power,  machine  building  and  chemistry  sectors  in  the  total  fixced  indus¬ 
trial  assets  has  reached  52  percent  from  37.6  pexrcent  about  20  years  ago. 

The  progressive  econanic  effort  of  the  last  few  yeaxps,  the  accunmlations  gained 
from  equipping  the  national  econony  and  restr^ietuilng  the  sectors,  and  the  start 
on  the  programs  planned  under  Nlcolae  Ceausescu's  direct  guidance  have  brought 
about  an  iii?>ortant  advance  in  intensive  developoent  of  the  national  econcmy  and 
an  ingxrovement  in  the  qualitative  aspects  of  economio  growth,  and  they  helped  to 
ovexrcome  some  difficulties  that  arose  in  the  first  1  years  of  the  five-year  plan, 
Romanians  economic  development  and  especially*  its  industrial  development  in  1983 
as  as  the  it«8  percent  growth  rate  of  commodity  production  and  one  of  Sol 
percent  in  net  output  indicate  a  rapid  evolution  in  c(xnparlson  with  the  industri¬ 
al  development  of  the  other  European  counteLes,  greater  effectiveness  of  the 
whole  activily,  and  also  an  impxroveraent  in  the  management  pxrocess  and  in  the 
distribution  of  the  forces  and  resources,  namely  in  accordance  with  the  nation's 
potentials  and  strategic  interests  and  its  ne^  of  increasingly  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  worldwide  circulation  of  material  values. 

»Pho  effective  production  capacities  in  the  fuels  and  electric  power  industry  and 
the  machine  building  and  chemical  industries  made  economic  growth  possible  while 
imports  were  reduced  to  rational  limits  and  the  other  sectors  were  equipped  and 
restxructured  at  the  same  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  duxnng  the  first  2  years  of 
the  five-year  plan,  when  the  restrictions  imposed  by  the  worldwide  economic  and 
raw  materials  crisis  were  quite  serious,  when  highly  developed  countries  with 
old  economic  traditions  like  Great  Britain,  the  FRG  and  even  the  United  States 
approached  zero  growth  or  fell  below  it,  and  when  unemployment  assumed  alarming 
propoxrtions,  Romania,  a  developing  socialist  county,  steadily  increased  its  in— 
dustilal  and  agricultural  production  and  national  income  and  the  number  of  work¬ 
ing  personnel  not  only  did  not  decrease  but  increased  by  95,000  persons  in  1981 
and  by  118,000  in  1982  and  xreached  7.6  million  last  year,  or  U7,000  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year. 
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These  noteworthy  results  were  made  possible  by  develop^t  of  industry  the 

between  development  and  consrut^Jtion,  as  well  as  the  policy 
to  branches  of  the  econouy  and  sectors. 

SgaSStiorSd  Srection  of  all  social  activity  on  a  scient^xc  basxs.  By  thexr 
provisions,  '  Romanians  five-year  and  annual  plans  have  proved  - 

effecUve  instruments  for  correlating  the  forces  and  resouwes  ^  . 

meds  of  national  dcv^opment.  The  previous 

fulfillment  of  the  tasks  assigned  in  the  HCP  Jo^Builtog  the 

lop»i  Socialist  Society  are  a  good  f oun^on  for  achievtog 

meters  for  a  country  with  a  medium  economic:  development  and  make  it  possible  t 

attain  the  strategic  objectives  set  by  the  party# 

Fulfillment  of  the  provisions  for  1981*  and  1985,  alongside  the  results  J^® 
first  3  years  of  the  current  five-year  plan,  will  secure  the  harmonious  develop 
ment  of  the  productive  forces  throughout  the  idiole  country,  inprwe  social  rri  - 
aS  iSS  Seleople’s  level  of  civilisation  and  their  material  ^d  cul¬ 
tural*  living  standards.  As  Nicolae  Ceausescu  pointed  out,  all  ^  Laiitr 

^Sc  andSdal  activity  must  be  concentrated  upon  »achievMaent  of  a  ^w  quality 
ofw^rkld^e,  extenive  application  of  the  advances  of  tte  ^ec^c^- 
scientific  revolution,  intensive  development  of  science  “  Sers’ 

factors  for  socialist  and  communist  construction,  and  in?)royement 
profeSional,  technical,  scientific  and  cultural  qualifications.  Actu^y  it 
sk  rmoq-M  on  of  secuTiiie  a  new  balance  and  the  harmonious  development  of 

to  eliminate  the  o<»>tradiction.  M»l  disrupts  tot 
ahd  to  create  condittons  for  fortor  ijtensiTO  ^os»ent  of  the 
productive  forces  along  with  Ijiqjrovement  of  production  relations. 

This  applies  especially  to  more  rapid  development  of  dcanestic  raw  naterial  ^d 
energy^^ourcS  in  order  to  correlate  them  with  the  require^nts 
^LSstrr,  eith  to  prodaction  capaoiUee  in  tot  econondc  sector,  to 
to  tostiii^dOMetio  reeoarces,  toch  le  one  of 

miality  and  the  new  balance,  and  its  solution  can  rationalize  iii?>orts,  ^^d 
'hili'bias  of  supply  out  of  domestic  resources,  and  increase  production 
S  f?Sf  pe?^oS^rgaLs  as  well  as  electric  power  production  based 

nn  shales  Huclear  energy,  water  power  and  unconyentional  sources.  It 

also  applies  to  the  provisions  for  exploitation  of  a  constantly  growing  vo  ume 
of  recoverable  resources. 

The  results  of  the  first  period  of  the  current  five-year  plan  prove  that  the 
Sov^StioSd  objectives  are  feasible.  According  to  the 

nisTr'Pnt  of  the  Primary  energy  requirement  will  be  covered  out  of  domestic  reso 
Ls  this  year,a\ew  and  iiqportant  step  toward  nation^ 

2  sSS  sStors  the  recoverable  materials  will  meet  50  percent  and  even  more  of 

Se  raw  materials  requirement.  At  some  points  recovery,  recuSe- 

of  parts  and  subassemblies  can  provide  for  as  much  as  50  percent  of  the  require 

ment. 
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The  present  degree  of  technical  equipnent  of  the  econony  in  general  and  of  indus¬ 
try  in  particular  presents  special  problems  as  to  the  most  conqplete  and  rational 
use  of  the  production  capacities  and  the  prompt  and  efficient  performance  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  operations  in  order  to  enhance  effectiyeness  and  better  corre¬ 
late  the  existing  forces  and  resources.  The  rise  of  the  indices  of  extensive 
especially  intensive  use  of  the  equipment  and  installations  in  the  machine  buiia- 
ing*  electrotechnical  and  chemical  industries  and  the  increasing  use  of  turbine 
sets  in  the  power  industiy  and  other  economic  sectors  are  priority  problems  that 
concern  and  will  increasing  concern  the  managements  of  the  ministries,  centres 
and  economic  units.  Properly  used,  the  existing  capacities  in  a  nuBfcer  of  sectors 
can  more  than  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  economy. 

Of  course  the  vast  effort  that  has  been  made  to  equip  and  modernize  the  economy 
must  be  reinforced  by  inproveroent  and  accurate  management  of  production,  by  inH 
proved  technologies,  and  by  fuller  loading  of  the  existing  capacities  in  order 
to  increase  the  volume  of  output  per  unit  of  space  or  capacity  and  thereby  expe¬ 
dite  recovery  of  the  resources  advanced  by  society  in  the  national  productive 
potential. 

Restructuring  of  the  econoiiy  in  general  and  of  industry  in  particular  is  a  basic 
congjonent  of  the  new  quali'ty  and  the  new  balance,  and  it  is  emerging  as  a  regular 
developmental  process  going  on  in  Romania.  Expansion  of  the  industries  making 
better  tise  of  domestic  resources  and  of  those  demanded  by  the  scientific- 
technical  revolution  and  the  needs  of  effective  econCTiic  growth  is  basic  to  this 
process.  Bie  results  in  this  area  appear  in  the  table  below,  iduch  indicates 
.the  evolution  of  the  industrial  production  structure  according  to  sectors: 


Sectors 

Computed  in 

Comparable  1955  Comparable  1963  Current 

production  costs  production  costs  costs 

1938  1950  1965  1982 

Total  industry 

Including: 

Processing  industry 

Ferrous  metallurgy  (including 
ferrous  ores  extraction) 

Nonferrous  metallurgy  (including 
nonferrous  ores  extraction) 

Machine  building,  metal  processing 
Electrical  engineering 

Chemistry 

100.0  '  100.0  100.0  100.0 

89.5  90.0  92.7 

l:.l  5*U  8.3  8.2 

2.6  2.1  3.2  koO 

10.2  13.3  21.2  29.7 

...  0,9  2.9  U.1 

2.7  3.1  6.7  9-6 

The  necessities  of  development,  iitposed  by  Romania’s  internal  needs,  by  the  in¬ 
ternational  economic  situation,  and  by  the  shifting  economic  flows  demand  a  more 
rapid  economic  restructuring,  of  industry  especially,  in  order  to  manufacture  the 
necessary  products  with  better  technical-operational  characteristics  that  will 
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make  them  coit5)etitive  on  foreign  markets.  This  process  is  greatly  expedit^  by 
the  efforts  to  carry  out  the  party's  and  state’s  Special  Program  for  Technical 
and  Qualitative  Improvement  of  Products  and  Reduced  Inputs  of  Energy  and  Materi¬ 
als. 


Accoiding  to  the  provisions,  developing  scientific  research  and  modernizing  m^u— 
facturing  technologies  will  accelerate  redesign  of  the  products  and  sharply  in¬ 
crease  the  proportion  of  new  and  modernizod  products  of  world  quality  from  68.7 
percent  in  1985. to  8l;a6  percent  in  1987  and  95  percent  in  1990*  A  2—5  percent 
proportion  of  products  with  technical— operational  characteristics  and  reliability 
even  above  world  standards  is  planned  for  the  eiKi  of  this  period. 

Faster  renovation  of  products  and  technologies  is  recommended  for  the  machine 
building  apri  metallurgical  indus'^d.es  and  the  other  sectors  as  well  (chemistry, 
construction  materials,  and  the  light  and  food  industry)*  Production  of  energy- 
intensive  materials  will  be  kept  within  rational  limits  and  production  of  substi¬ 
tutes  or  consumer  goods  consuming  less  Boor^f  raw  materials  and  materials  will 
be  eaqjanded.  Of  course  that  process  must  be  evaluated  in  its  entirety,  in  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  constant  evolutiono 

Romanian  socialist  agriculture  has  great  reserves  in  the  most  productive  use  of 
both  its  and  its  labor  force  and  the  technical  resources  in  its  inventory. 
Therefore  the  party  has  called  for  concentration  of  efforts  on  isgjlementing  the 
National  Program  for  Secure  and  Stable  Agricultural  harvests,  which  will  lead  to 
M  ghftv  yi«d,ds  in  1981;,  and  ai  development  of  zootechnology  and  growth  of  live¬ 
stock  production,  irtiich  will  raise  the  share  of  that  sector  in  the  total  agricul¬ 
tural  output  from  about  k3  percent  at  present  to  nearly  50  percent  at  the  close 
of  the  1980* s. 

Fulfillment  of  the  planned  tasks  of  agricultural  development  will  also  be  stimu¬ 
lated  by  lB?)lementation  of  the  provisions  of  the  Uniform  Program  for  Increased 
Agricultural  Outputs  from  Private  Farms  of  Agricultural  Cooperative  Members  and 
Farms  of  Private  Producers,  providing,  as  Nicolae  Ceausescu  said,  for  ’’the  entire 
i*equirement  for  internal  consunption  as  well  as  this  sector’s  more  active  contri- 
butlma  to  the  self -management  and  self-supily  program  and  to  the  central  state 
reserve." 

All-around  development  of  the  nation’s  localities  and  enhancement  of  their  muni¬ 
cipal  facilities  (intended  to  help  do  away  with  the  essential  differences  between 
cily  and  village)  reflect  the  new  emphasis  upon  regional  systematization  and 
throw  a  new  light  on  «ie  question  of  reconsidering  the  very  concept  of  "urbaniza¬ 
tion."  On  the  basis  of  a  new  conception  of  systematized  development  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  as  part  of  the  party  secretary  general’s  revolutionary  thinking,  equipment 
of  the  localities  with  water  supply  and  sewerage  networks  has  been  increased  ra¬ 
pidly,  the  lines  of  communication  have  been  modernized,  and  the  number  of  social- 
cultural  and  educational  buildings  has  been  considerably  increased  since  the 
Ninth  Party  Congress  along  with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  cities. 

Under  the  party  secretary  general’s  direct  supervision  a  mass  action  has  been  un¬ 
der  way  to  determine  and  evaluate  the  bTiildable  spaces  of  the  nation’s  locali¬ 
ties,  areas  that  are  being  reanalyzed  on  a  continuing  basis  for  their  optimal 
proportioning  in  accordance  with  organization  and  development  of  modern  economic 
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setl^  inScSe  the  progreee  of  .  fer-reaching  process  of  general,  allround  de- 
velopment  of  the  nation* s  localities o 

«rv,aa  f«Tnna+irtn  rtf  the  unified  agroindustrial  councils  and  iii5)roved  organization  of 
I^JSrlnfJl^lhSStrlal-agrarien  centers  mil  sttaalate  eo<m^ 
Sc^esd(^t.and  eqaipment  of  the  localltlea  erra  f»rtter. 

cities  and  the  ixxdustrial  and  industrial-agi*arian  cities,  agrari^  ^dus  n 

human  resources  and  to  help  iii?5rove  the  living  standard  and  quality  of  life  in 
all  the  nation's  localities. 

The  iuclementation  of  the  investment-construction  progi^ 

^iSrtetion  and  telecoimnunlcations  and  all  sectors  socioeconomic  jcti^jr 
STStSS  in  the  process  of  achieving  the  new  quality  and  the  mw  b^^ce 
“^SLit.  The  cation,  for  the  vrt^  distrltati^  tte 
between  development  (about  30  percent)  and  oonsuiqjtion  (about  70  Perce^^  ^5? 
^o^fdetSS^  developLnt,  as  it  might  appear  at  first  gl^ce.  Tho^  ^ti- 

ons  reflect  reorientation  of  the  investments  tow^  thlt^s^o- 

raw  materials  sector  and  equipment  and  modernization  of  the 

^^Ser  way  of  stepping  up  the  econony  in  order  to  enhance  its  adaptability 
thlnl^on^Bdc  flows  and  the  foreign  markets  and  toward  the 
davelopnent  of  agriculture  and  the  services  sector# 

Ttorovement  of  the  quality  of  life  and  development  of  a  modern  econony  with 
styuctures  con?>atible  with  a  high  economic  effectiveness  require  f?”  _ 

<r»*<whh  of  iihe  services  sector,  of  services  of  the  most  different  kinds 
Sstrlal  maintenance  services  to  nonindustrial,  hOTS^dd  and  ^ 

Tha  liTP  Program  savse  **Special  enphasis  vill  he  placed  on  development  o  pu 
^  on  natlafactlon  of  the  most  taried  reqi^- 

S  S  fm^  cimiSS^sSje.  The  trade  network  will  to  developed  In 
keeping  with  the  growing  seine  of  consinner  goods  and  proridi^  for  t^e 

in  toS  oitiee  and  riUagee.  The  whole  aetiriV  of  serring  the  public  will  be 

iirparoved." 

The  efforts  of  the  workers  in  this  sector  must  be  conc^rated  the  tesks  as¬ 
signed  in  the  Long-Range  Program  for  Development  of  Services.  Expansion  of  those 
acSvities  and  of  all  coiqjonenta  of  the  services  sector  does  not  mean  increasa^g 
Se  ^c^^st  and  non^otive  activities'*  but  is 
of  the  present  period  constituting  one  of  the  aspects  of  toe  opial^  of 
and  indicator  of  toe  degree  of  emancipation  of  toe  national  econony  md 
S^p^r  SsS^soS  of  the  results  in  this  field  in  Romania  and  ^oto«. 
economically  developed  European  countries  show  that  there  are  quite  g  e 

distances^  be  covered  and  that  toe  economic  ministries,  people  s  councils  and 
service  units  must  increase  their  efforts  to  close  these  gaps, 

ThP  RCP’s  original  strategy  for  economic  construction  eiqjhasizes  creation  of  a 
^em  ewnSf  Ssef ^  gSater  economic  effectiveness  and  growth  of  labor  pro- 
d^tivity  and^of  productivity  in  all  activities.  The  measu^s 
growth  of  labor  productivity,  a  critical  factor  for  increased  production  and 
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national  income  and  for  greater  prosperity#  require  efforts  to  further  xm- 
prove  planning  and  especially  to  carry  out  Romania’s  plans  for  socioeconomic  de¬ 
velopment,  In  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Program  for  More  Pronounced 
Growth  of  Labor  Productivity  and  Improved  Organization  and  Standardization  of 
Labor  in  1983-1985  and  on  to  1990,  specific  measures  and  actions  are  necessary 
in  each  and  every  ministry,  central,  enterprise,  section  and  worksite  to  promote 
technical  progress  and  to  ejqsand  mechanization,  automation,  chemization  and  ro- 
botization  of  the  production  processes.  There  are  special  requirements  for  iffif 
proved  management  and  organization  -of  production  and  labor,  eaqjansion  of  micro¬ 
processors  and  data  processing,  professional  improvement,  and  continuing  improve¬ 
ment  of  standardization  of  labor  in  keeping  with  the  technical  inventory. 

Obtaining  increasing  gains  in  production  almost  entirely  through  growth  of  soci¬ 
al  labor  productivity  is  an  objective  necessity  of  socialist  construction  and ^ of 
Romania's  present  and  future  socioecononic  development.  It  is  only  by  specific 
efforts  in  these  directions  that  we  can  double  labor  productivi"^  and  thereby 
attain  the  lev^  of  productivity  in  the  developed  countries  of  the  world  in  the 
shox*tes'b  possible  ^imeo  According  to  the  pro'visionsj  labor  producti^ty  through* 
out  national  industry  will  be  up  la  percent  in  1985,  68  percent  in  1987  and  ^ 
percent  in  1990  compared  with  1980.  According  to  the  assignironts  in  the  said 
program,  the  gains  in  labor  productivity  are  to  be  made  by  introducing  and  gene¬ 
ralizing  technical  progress  by  52  percent  in  the  current  five-year  plan,  by  53 .p 
percent  in  1987  conpared  with  1985,  and  by  55  percent  throughout  the  next  five- 
year  ^an.  The  difference  will  be  made  by  improved  organization  of  production 
and  labor  and  improved  professional  qualifications  and  training. 

Romania’s  whole  economic  development  and  the  evolution  of  its  socioeconomic 
structures  are  viewed  by  the  party  secretary  general  as  processes  to  take  place 
against  the  background  of  increasingly  sustained  efforts  to  e^qjand  and  improve 
scientific  research  and  technological  development  and  to  expedite  application  of 
research  results  to  production.  Development  of  research  according  to  the  needs 
of  the  econony,  curtailment  of  the  research-design-production  cycle,  and  greater 
effectiveness  are  indicators  characteristic  of  the  present  period  that  must  be 
integrated  in  the  inventory  of  correct  and  efficient  management  of  future  deve- 
Iqoment, 

The  efforts  to  attain  the  new  quali-ty  of  Romania’s  socioeconomic  dev^opment  and 
construction  also  include  ttie  strategic  objective  of  Romania’s  more  intensive 
participation  in  the  international  division  of  labor,  priority  increase  of  ex¬ 
ports,  and  reduction  of  imports  to  the  minimum,  a  policy  that  will  secure  a  favo¬ 
rable  balance  of  trade  and  continuing  reduction  of  the  foreign  debt, 

Romania’s  foreign  trade  '^s  3U  times  greater  in  1983  than  in  1950  and  exports, 
considered  separately,  were  lt3  times  greater^  in  addition  to  the  highly  import¬ 
ant  and  significant  fact  that  while  Romania’s  balance  of  trade  was  unfavorable^ 
in  1980,  since  then  exports  have  exceeded  imports  every  year,  by  $300  million  in 
1981,  $1.3  billion  in.l982,  by  more  than  $2,ii  billion  last  year. 

The  objectives  and  tasks  of  foreign  trade  and  especially  of  the  export  provisions 
require  a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  the  producer  enterprises,  the  centrals 
and  the  ministries  to  prospect  the  foreign  markets,  to  conclude  advantageous  con¬ 
tracts  on  that  basis,  to  produce  the  output  for  foreign  countries  punctually  and 
in  good  quality,  to  diversify  the  methods  of  marketing  the  products,  to  expand 
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the  sales  markets,  to  implement  the  accepted  cooperative  programs,  and  to  under¬ 
take  new  programs  of  the  kind  with  the  CEMA  countries,  with  the  other  socialist 
states,  with  the  developing  countries,  and  with  the  developed  capitalist 
tries  as  well#  The  party  documents  require  all  foreign  trade  to  be  conducted  on 
the  principle  of  Romanian  foreign  policyo  The  new  quality  to  be  achieved  in  Ro- 
maniacs  davelopTnant  as  well  as  the  new  balance  recpiire  foreign  trade  to  play  a 
more  active  part  in  Romania's  all-around  progress  and  to  obtain  advantage's 
rates  of  return  that  win  contribute  to  the  general  growth  of  the  national  income 
and  Romania's  national  wealth.  As  Mcolae  Ceausescu  pointed  out,  «mth  the  pre¬ 
sent  material  base,  we  can  increase  the  value  of  the  e^qport  output  at  least  50 
percent  by  wairfng  products  of  better  quality,  and  for  the  s^e  quantity  of  better 
processed  raw  materials  we  can  collect  50  percent  more  foreign  excnange  than  we 
are  collecting  nowo" 

Application  of  the  entire  series  of  measures  to  perfect  the  economic-financial 
mechanism,  implementation  of  its  requirements  in  every  economic  unit,  improvement 
of  the  wage  system,  application  of  the  overall  contract  system,  and  basing  all 
units'  activities  squarely  on  the  principles  of  workers  self-management  and  self- 
administration  have  a  vital  part  to  play  in  Romania's  planned  socioeconomic  deve¬ 
lopment  and  growth  of  economic  effectiveness.  Along  with  the  effort  that  must  be 
made  to  imp  lament  the  physical  production  plan,  the  economic  units  must  have  more 
reponsibility  for  lowering  production  costs  and  especially  the  material  outlays, 
for  the  most  efficient  use  of  the  resources  for  national  socioeconomic  devel^- 
ment,  and  for  increasing  the  profits  so  that  there  will  no  longer  be  any  unit  or 
9BJ  product  without  profitability  and  profits.  All  economic  and  budptaiy  units 
must  increase  their  efforts  to  use  the  existing  material  base  economically  and  to 
introduce  a  strict  regime  of  economies. 

The  whole  process  of  raising  the  working  masses'  level  of  awareness  as  well  as 
qualification,  multiple  qualification  and  retraining  of  personnel  and  raising 
their  level  of  awareness  are  indispensable  to  the  great  tasks  we  have  to  accom¬ 
plish.  That  is  idly  the  party  leadership  is  increasing  enptesizing  these  ef¬ 
forts  as  part  of  the  requirements  for  attaining  the  new  quality. 

The  growing  conplexity  of  the  Romanian  econony  and  the  intensified  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  the  production  sectors  and  branches  are  mak^  new  demands  upon  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  decision-maldng  process  to  rationalize  the  measures  to  be  adop¬ 
ted,  especially  since  the  scientific  principles  of  planned  management  require 
not  only  determination  of  the  existing  situations  in  the  national  econony  but 
particularly  determination  of  the  developmental  trends  and  directions  of  the 
productive  forces,  economic  relations,  and  other  social  aspects,  by  studying 
their  interconnections.  Planning  and  determining  special  programs  on  that  basis 
are  becoming  vitally  inpoitant  in  the  present  period,  now  that  the  technical- 
scientific  revolution  and  the  radical  economic  and  social  changes  are  accelera¬ 
ting  the  developmental  rate  and  making  more  and  more  new  qualitetive  ch^ges  in 
an  areas  of  human  existence.  Therefore  the  party  administration  and  Nicolae 
Ceausescu  himself  consider  it  essential  to  planned  management  of  the  Romanian 
econoiny  "to  make  scientific  and  detailed  studies  of  the  causes  that  accelerate  and 
govern  the  evolution  of  the  phenomena  on  the  level  of  the  economic  unit  and  on 
the  regional  and  national  levels,  which  causes  favorably  or  unfavorably  affect 
the  modern  world's  evolution  and  the  predictions  of  the  situations  that  might  re¬ 
sult  from  their  combined  action. 
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iAntniatrative  activity  on  all  levels  can  be  warranted  only  by  the  resnlts^- 

"^Slc^trlSvelrlSf  ^e^'orgS^SSSi  wS^'^m^SX^Oustified 

““  r  “FrlSB 

national  wealth.  The  efforts  to  rationalize  ®°°”°2ki^eS°^isJeSiLl/ in 
of  socioeconomic  activity  have  begun  to  mtenalize  °f  the  nati- 

+Vio  10701a  when  erowbh  of  the  social  product  was  overtaken  by  that  of  the  naxi 

SL  2^  STtS^  rates  of-  thS  net  " 

the  overall  indicators.  This  is  one  of  the  ch^acteristics  of  ^ 
cuality  and  reflects  the  conception  of  Romania’s  economic  gr^h  ^  the  present 
^ee^  Growth  of  the  national  inc<»ne  and  national  wealth,  the  sole  s^ce  of 
SSUr  Pr^Sty.  can  narrow  the  gap  between  Ronania'a  developmental 

level  and  that  of  the  economically  advanced  states  o 
Ii^ementatlon  of  the  re<jnire«enta  of  the  ^ 

of  a  new  balance  in  the  national  econony  -Mill  stiraula^  Romaiua  s  ^tire  soc^ 
artivity.  ^  the  measures  undertaken  to  greet  the  UOth  anniversaiy  f  ^Je  ^c- 
tory  of^the  Antifascist  and  Anti-imperialist  Revolution  for  Social  Md  Jatio^ 
nSration  and  the  13th  Party  Congress  will  lend  a  new  ir^jetus  to  this  process 
hSp  ?o“^lise  tif Lt?S^o  higher  levels  of  civilization  and  progress. 
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ROLB  OP  TBCHNICAl  INNOVAIICai  IN  ECONOMIC  ffiiOWEH 
Bucharest  ERA  SOCIALISTA  in  Romanian  No  12,  2$  Jun  Bk  PP  5-7 

/Article  l?7  Dr  Eng  Victor  Calcan:  ‘'Technical-Scientific  Innovation  and  Effective 
Economic  Growth*/ 

/Text/  Nicdae  Ceausescu  said,  “¥e  have  experience,  we  have  institutes,  and  we 
have”all  that  is  necessary  to  enable  Romanian  research  to  fulfill  its  vital  tasks 
and  connit  all  its  forces  to  inplemMitation  of  the  parograms  adopted  to  keep  Ro¬ 
mania  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  technical-scientific  revolution  in  a  nunber  of 
products*** 

Teduiical  and  qualitative  improvement  of  industrial  products  is  a  vital  problem 
today  for  continued  progress  of  the  R<xnEmian  econony  as  well  as  effective  ex¬ 
port  of  pi*oducts  with  conpetitive  technical-operational  and  economic  parameters 
that  can  meet  the  demands  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  customers  as  well  as  the 
keen  competition  <ai  the  world  market*  Approaching  the  highly  complex  and  urgent 
problems  of  quality  from  a  modem,  ^obal  viewpoint,  the  Program  for  Technical 
atifi  Qualitative  Inprovwnent  of  Products,  Reduced  Inputs  of  Raw  Materials,  Fuels 
and  Energy  and  Better  Use  of  Haw  Materials  and  Materials  in  1983-198$  and  on  to 
1990,  drafted  at  the  party  secretary  general’s  suggestion  and  approved  by  the 
Plenum  of  the  RC5P  Central  Committee  of  November  1983  and  by  the  Grand  National 
Assembly,  outlines  the  ways  and  means  of  further  enhancing  the  competitiveness 
of  BnwwTi^an  products  With  the  best  manufactures  on  the  world  market  and  encoura¬ 
ges  and  mobilizes  creative  technical-scientific  work,  initiative  and  the  innova¬ 
ting  spirit,  Tdiile  requiring  continuing  improvement  of  the  workers*  occupational 
training* 

The  highly  dynamic  character  of  the  qualitative  and  technical  standards  of  the 
products  require  scientific  research  and  technological  design  to  make  a  more  re¬ 
gular  contribution  to  their  modernization  by  taking  account  of  the  new  develop¬ 
mental  trends  appearing  in  the  world  and  even  surpassing  them  in  some  cases.  As 
Nicolae  Ceausescu  pointed  out  at  the  Plenum  of  the  National  Workers  Council  in 
May  I98U,  "Technical  and  qualitative  improvement  of  the  output  is  essential  to 
Romania’s  development  as  well  as  its  active  participation  in  the  international 
division  of  labor  and  cooperation  or  collaboration  with  other  states  of  the 
world.  Research  Work,  the  central  institutes,  the  research  institutes  and  the 
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wo+^on«^  Council  for  Science  and  Technolog7  have  an  iii?)ortant  part  to  play  In 

finest  ™e«ures  to  i»pl«»«t  th,  prograi.0  aod  the 

plan  provisions  in  this  field  of  endeavor." 

To  better  define  the  extent  of  the  quality  requirement,  since 

TOon-fc  of  the  oualitv  of  industrial  products  is  one  of  the  essentials  for 

^  Oh  inWtio«el,^t=.  »•  =o^g, 

of  the  very  concept  of  "product  quality"  should  be  pointed  out  ? 

^^o^S/of  qoZlty  actuaUy  cows  a  .fcol. 

irctarte^t  permit  grouping  their  chaiacteriatios  aa  f^ora:  Sfee- 

'Dec'bs  ftechnical-opera'bional  parforroances^  design^  ^4.4  le 

of  labor  safety,  environmental  protection,  quality  of  life,  etc.). 

Accordinely  product  quality  reflects  the  quality  of  a  number  of 
xhiS^teewsearchers,  designers,  producer^  sales  tical  ana- 

aSl?Sies  for  aseiMlation  and  appr^ 
S^wIrSScte^noSmisation  of  those  in  current  production 
the  quality  obtained  and  the  world  trends,  scientific 

dpwl^^t  typification  and  standardization,  technical  standardization  of  the 
materSl  and  S»gy  inputs,  technological  engineering  and  design,  org^zation 
of  production  and  labor,  preparation  for  manufacture,  ^eL^of ” 

ducts,  performance  of  technological  testa,  organization 
te<^<iL  quality  control,  checking  the  performances  of 

ter^S^iSSon  of  service,  e:q>loitation,  maintenance  and  wpair  operations, 
etc*  Of  course  all  these  activities  must  be  performed  as  well  as  possible,  e 
SSU  Sk^S  the  product  can  be  comprcrtued  by 

Se^S!’  hse  oanClu  the  edw.tages  lent  the  product  by 

design  and  manufacture. 

But  Quality  does  not  mean  just  the  sum  of  the  pit>perties  and  chararteristics  of 
a  oroduct,  nor  is  it  limited  to  its,  technical,  economic  and  social  aspects. 

Tt^is  something  far  more  dynamic  than  that,  namely  a  design  and  pr^uction  acti- 
^•by  that  will  keep  providing  new  functions  throu^  the  products  it  makes,  f^c- 
SSs^at^  usSs'^Sy  nevir  have  imagined  or  did  not  even  know  they  needed, 

as  the  Program  for  Technical  and  Qualitative  Improvement  of  Products 
points  out  *  quality  must  provide  for  a  maximum  use  value  with  minimum  outlays  in 
Lth^manufacture  Sd  use, ^because  making  higher  quality  presets  does  not  ^an 
iSt  SS^rthe  beneficiaries'  demands  but  also  cutting  production  and  operate 
i^o^rSd  ae  iuputo  of  ruw  mtorluls,  ..Uriala. 

creasing  labor  productivity.  To  sum  it  up,  higher  product  quality,  obtained 
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primarily  by  a  sustained  scientific  research  and  technological  engineering  effort, 
makes  it  possible  to  meet  the  same  volume  of  requirements  viith  a  smaller  quant^ 
of  manufactured  products  because  of  their  greater  durability  and  prolonged  length 
of  service  before  they  have  to  be  replaced*  Keanvdiile  it  reduces  the  invest^nt 
effort  by  rationalizing  the  use  of  the  production  capacities*  Accordingly  high- 
er  quality  is  no  luxury  or  any  mere  option  but  an  objective  necessity  and  a  major 
requirement  for  dynamic  economic  growth* 

There  is  a  direct  connection  between  technical-scientific  innovation  and  quality, 
in  that  an  effective  scientific-technical  activity  is  one  that  leads  to  manufac¬ 
ture  of  hi^er  quality  products  that  can  best  meet  the  users*  needs*  Elena  Ceau- 
sescu,  first  deputy  prime  minister  of  the  government  and  chairman  of  the  Uatio^ 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology,  pointed  out  in  her  report  to  the  Grand  Natio¬ 
nal  AssCTibly  on  the  Program  for  Technical  and  Qualitative  Improvement  of  Products, 
Beduced  Inputs  of  Haw  Ifaterials,  Fuels  and  Energy,  and  Better  Use  of  Haw  Materi¬ 
als  and  Materials  in  1983-1985  and  on  to  1990  that  the  program,  which  is  to  be 
isplenented  in  three  stages,  is  chiefly  intended  for  technical  and  qualitative 
iiiprovement  of  the  output  as  a  whole  by  intensifying  redesign  and  modernization 
operations,  inproving  the  varietal  structure,  and  assimilating  new  products  with 
better  performances  in  fields  and  especially  in  metallurgy^  machine  biiild^g, 
the  electrotechnical  and  electronics  industry,  chemistry  and  the  consumer  goods 
industry.  Modernization  of  manufacturing  processes  and  assimilation  of  new  pro¬ 
ducts  on  a  hi^er  te<hnical  level  will  raise  the  proportion  of  products  meeting 
hi^  world  standards  to  about  69  percent  in  1985  and  95  percent  by  1990* 

In  order  to  n>a^^Tvka^r^  this  extensive  effort  toward  technical-scientific  innovation 
and  to  inplement  the  specified  provisions  conpletely,  all  economic  units  and  re¬ 
search  and  design  institutes  are  required,  as  we  know,  to  plan  specific  programs 
for  each  product  and  technology,  to  be  updated  annually  according  to  the  scinenti— 
fic  research  findings  and  the  international  trends  of  technical  progress* 

sustained  efforts  are  being  made  all  over  the  world  today  to  enhance  pro¬ 
duct  quality  and  competitive  power  on  the  basis  of  new  scientific-technical  ad¬ 
vances,  we  ^^■h^  nic  it  is  unquestionably  of  interest  to  examine  some  of  the  most 
important  trends  in  world  science  and  technology  in  1985-1990*  For  this  purpose 
we  refer  to  a  study  of  the  French,  Observer  for  Advanced  Technologies  made 

at  -the  request  of  the  General  Plan  Commission  in  connection  with  preparations 
for  the  Ninth  Flan*  (1) 

In  general,  microelectronics,  biotechnologies  and  automation  of  production  pro¬ 
cesses  are  now  considered  factors  for  predominant  changes  with  a  powerfil  impact 
upon  all  industry.  Some  main  directions  of  development  might  be  noted  in  the 
light  of  the  development  of  some  other  technologies  too* 

Most  important  is  the  technological  supremacy  of  the  information  programs.  The 
future  demands  strong  positions  in  the  field  of  the  most  developed  information 
instruments  and  equipment  and  also  in  that  of  developing  standard  information 
programs  for  microcomputers  and  classic  computers*  In  this  field  the  emphasis 
will  be  upon  "productics, that  is  automated  production  with  data  processing  and 
use  of  robots  and  flexible  automation,  and  upon  decisional  data  processing,  of¬ 
fice  data  processing,  computer-assisted  education,  etc* 
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Materi-als,  and  especially  industrial  plastics,  materials  for  the  electronics 
dustry,  industrial  ceramics  and  com^jositions  conprise  another  field  around  wiich 
technological  development  is  to  be  organized  and  idiich  is  receiving  the  same  at¬ 
tention  as  microelectronics  and  the  biotechnologies o  Hius  ttie  introduction  of 
thermomechanical  ceramics  in  construction  of  motors  is  opening  up  extensive  pros¬ 
pects  •while  becoming  a  strategic  field  for  all  producers  of  motors  ^th  better 
characteristics.  The  coii?>ositions  also  have  great  prospects  for  utilization  and 
will  be  increasingly  used  in  many  sectors,  such  as  land  transportation,  ship¬ 
building,  aerona'utics  and  cosmonautics,  the  electronics  industry,  the  consumer 
goods  industry,  et  al» 

Note  also  the  irportance  that  use  of  the  new  developments  in  optics  is  going  to 
have,  and  especially  the  use  of  coherent  light  generated  by  means  of  lasers. 
Telecommunications  throu^  optic  fibers  will  be  e:qpanded,  and  certain  appHcati- 
ons  of  lasers  will  be  rapidly  developed  such  as  information  storage  (reaching  the 
public  via  audio  and  video  di^s),  electron  optics  /optrordca/  for  measurement 
and  machining,  and  the  applications  of  industrial  collectors  and  an^zers  (Data 
collection  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  automating  and  rationalizing 
industrial  processes).  Sudi  developments  of  modem  optics  are  expected  as  optics 
in  infrared  and  microlithographing  integrated  circuits,  and  in  the  future  it  is 
plaTipad  to  integrate  optical  circuits  in  conputers. 

It  is  pi  ariTiwi  to  modify  technological  machinery,  equipment  and  ins'tallations  by 
a  number  of  techniques  resulting  from  applications  of  dLectroroagnetism,  acous¬ 
tics,  plasma,  special  mechanical  effects,  e'tc* 

Jcui  so  we  can  conclude  that  by  the  end  of  'this  decade  technological  innovation 
and  development  be  organized  around  five  poles,  namely  power  engineering, 
electronics,  materials,  biotedinologies  and  "productics.®  The  traditional  indus¬ 
tries  as  well  as  their  new  fields  will  develop  under  the  influence  of  the  techni¬ 
cal-scientific  measures  and  technologies  emanating  from  those  five  poles.  In 
view  of  the  swift  changes  in  science  and  technology  and  their  effects  upon  deve¬ 
lopment  of  production  as  a  whole,  naturally  no  product's  technical  and  qualita¬ 
tive  levels  are  final  or  set  once  and  for  all.  The  quality  and  coirpetitive  p^r 
of  products  are  indicated  by  certain  parameters  that  determine  them  and  describe 
their  nature  at  a  given  point  amd  are  veiy  relative  in  time.  The  trend  is  toward 
constant  change,  a  new  quality  and  a  higher  use  value,  and  the  trend  is  continu¬ 
ally  favored  by  'the  increasingly  accelerated  rate  of  'technical— scientific  pr^ 
gress  and  by  the  diversified  requirements  and  growing  demands  of  the  beneficia¬ 
ries,  all  of  which  make  the  technical  and  qualitative  levels  of  the  products 
particularly  dynamic. 

Hiese  circums'tances  lend  particular  ispoi'tance  to  the  obligation  (specified  in 
the  Program  for  Technical  and  Qualitative  Improvement  of  Products)  of  the  enter¬ 
prises,  centrals,  ministries  and  scientific  research  and  technological  engineer¬ 
ing  institutes  to  form  technical  and  economic  data  banks  concerning  comparable 
products  throughout  the  world,  which  data  are  to  be  used  in  analysis  of  "the  tech¬ 
nical  and  qualitative  levels  of  the  products  in  domestic  manufacture,  in  develop¬ 
ment  and  approval  of  new  products,  and  in  further  modernization  of  the  products 
in  current  manufacture. 

The  rapidity  of  technological  evolution,  which  makes  corresponding  changes  in 
the  quality  and  performances  of  the  products,  inevitably  leads  to  constant 
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changes  on  the  international  market,  so  that  no  positim  can  be  considered  per¬ 
manently  gained  and  conversely  no  position  can  be  considered  permanently  lost# 
This  pronounced  dynamisin  can  and  must  be  used  to  maintain  the  positions  gained 
as  well  as  to  gain  new  industrial  positions  in  the  next  technological  stage.  Of 
course  this  means  that  an  enterprises  must  have  the  necessary  means  for  prospec¬ 
ting,  technological  e^qpertise,  forecasting  and  evaluating  and  they  must  use  them 
in  the  most  effective  way  so  that  they  can  act  rapidly  and  at  minimum  risk.  In 
other  words,  the  enterprises  must  diow  complete  industrial  and  technological 
flexibility,  and  in  securing  the  technical  and  qualitative  levels  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts  they  Jnost  enploy  a  real  data-processing  strategy  in  actual  time. 

Technical  and  qualitative  improvement  of  products  and  growth  of  labor  productivi¬ 
ty  essentially  depend  upon  the  extent  of  the  professional  and  technical  knowledge 
of  the  workers  idio  design,  matnifacture  and  use  the  products  as  well  as  the  tech- 
nni  r>£r<  ftfti  machines,  equipment  and  installations  needed  to  manufacture  them. 

But  it  is  beconing  increasingly  evident  that  the  training  provided  hy  schools 
alone  is  not  sufficient.  The  constant  •‘irrigation'*  of  all  industrial  sectors 
with  more  and  more  new  scientific  and  technical  discoveries,  the  constant  renova¬ 
tion  of  the  technologies  of  the  traditional  industries  by  those  in  the  peak 
fields,  and  'ttie  accentuated  technological  transfers  within  the  same  sectors  or 
between  sectors  keep  creating  openings  for  new  activities  necessarily  requiring 
new  professi<nial  disciplines ,  Iforeover  the  trends  that  are  appearii^  in  indus¬ 
trial  devi^opment  indicate  that  it  will  become  a  more  and  wore  predominantly  in¬ 
tellectual  activity  and  that  the  technical  and  qualitative  levels  of  the  output 
of  an  enterprise  and  its  technological  capacity  will  no  longer  depend  solely 
upon  the  researchers  and  engineears  it  has  but  more  and  more  upon  its  entire 
staff.  This  means  that  professional  training  and  ixprovement  must  be  continued 
for  the  duration  of  all  the  workers'  activity  and  that  it  must  also  be  correla¬ 
ted  constantly  with  the  changes  and  reconversions  in  the  enterprise  production 
program,  so  that  personnel  training  may  be  called  a  priorily  strategic  function 
of  the  products'  competitive  power. 

In  general,  continuing  iaqprovement  of  professional  instruction  and  training  re¬ 
quires  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  process,  involving  the  entire  education  of 
working  personnel  and  the  population  as  a  idic^e.  Since  technology  is  becoming 
more  and  mor%  a  matter  of  culture  today,  it  is  necessaay  to  intensify  widespread 
dissemination  of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  among  all  workers, 

I  have  mentioned  these  few  points  in  order  to  stress  the  particularly  urgent  imw 
portance  on  the  provisions  on  personnel  training  in  the  Program  for  Technical 
and  Qualitative  Improvement  of  Products.  The  problems  of  technical-professional 
training  are  acquiring  certain  distincti.ve  features  in  Romania  due  to  the  rapid 
growth  of  industry,  requiring  employment  of  more  and  more  people  with  suitable 
qualifications  in  production.  Moreover  firm  application  of  "toe  park's  and 
state's  general  economic  policy  based  on  use  of  the  latest  scientific- technical 
advances  is  expediting  modernization  of  the  enterprises,  which  are  being  outfit¬ 
ted  with  technological  machinery,  equipment  and  installations  and  increasingly 
modern  computing  equipment  and  measurement  and  control  devices  accompanied  by 
expanded  mechanization,  automation  and  cybemetization  of  the  production  pro¬ 
cesses,  Of  course  an  this  requires  thorough  and  regular  instruction  and  tech¬ 
nical-scientific  indoctrination  of  all  working  personnel  and  regular  updating 
of  specialized  knowledge,  and  in  some  cases  retraining  of  the  labor  force, 
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To  this  end  the  Program  for  Technical  and  Qualitative  In^rovement  of  Products  in- 

cludS  spMific  tasks  for  the  Ministiy  of  Education  and  S  o^er 

(»r  >ttnistries  and  for  the  Stefan  Qieorghiu  Acadeity  as  wello  Meanwhil  , 

hance  their  qualifications  and  to  broaden  their  horizon  of  knowledge. 

m  addition  to  continuing  enri-chment  of  professional  the  Progr^  f^^ 

TechM^  and  Qualitative  Iii?)rovement  of  Products,  Sauced  Inputs  of  tow  Materi 

Sr^s^d^rgjr,  and  Better  Use  of  tow  Materi^s  and 

198?  and  on  to  1990  also  calls  for  strengthened  technological  dxsci^xne  ^ 

ie^ri^r^Sonluid  establishment  of  a  climate  of  order 

dSl  and  collective  responsibility  for  the 

on  a  Sa  technical  le^  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  ttie  S 

maiketsr  Accurate  ingaementation  of  the  provisions  re^res  a 
techniMl-scientific^ovation  and  a  continuing  appeal  to  toe 
e^^n^rS^the  workers,  technicians,  engineers  and  aU.  personnel  xn  order 
trsecure^  highly  effective  economic  growth  and  a  qualitative  improvement  o 
the  Romanian  econony. 


POOTMOTE 

1  »Les  enieux  technologiques  des  aimees  198^1990,”  CAHIERS  D  ‘S^ES  ET  DE 
*  lECH^^  POOR  U  PREPARATION  DU  9®  PLAN,  No  1,  juin  1983.  Editions  de  la 

Documentation  Francaise,  Paris. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  BUILDING  NUCLEAR  POWER  PLANT  IN  SERBIA 

Belgrade  PRIVREDNI  PREGLED  in  Serbo-Croatian  5  Jul  84  p  2 

[Article  by  Radmila  Jovanovic:  "Uncertainty  in  the  Challenge:  Preparations 
Begun  for  the  First  Nuclear  Powerplant  in  Serbia"] 

[Text]  Preparations  have  begun  in  Serbia  for  the  construction  of  the  first 
nuclear  powerplant,  which  should  be  completed  by  2000,  in  accordance  with 
the  long-term  development  of  the  power  industry.  The  preparations  began  this 
year  with  relatively  modest  funds:  300  million  dinars,  i.e.  only  0.8  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  investments  this  year  in  the  Belgrade  Combined  Electrical 
Industry  [ZEP],  have  been  allocated  for  research  on  raw  materials  and  find¬ 
ing  a  location  for  the  future  nuclear  powerplant.  The  nuclear  powerplant 
work  organization  being  established  has  actually  begun  to  operate  within 
this  framework,  with  Cedomir  Boljanac  at  its  head  as  chief  director. 

Serbia  will  probably  not  be  alone  in  this  very  expensive  business  (a  1,000 
MW  nuclear  powerplant  costs  about  $2  billion).  The  decisions  in  principle 
by  the  executive  councils  of  the  assemblies  of  Vojvodina  and  Macedonia  to 
participate  together  with  Serbia  in  the  preparations  for  construction 
(exploratory  work)  will  not  end  with  this,  and  that  means  that  there  are 
real  possibilities  and  economically  justified  reasons  for  all  of  the  work  to 
be  done  jointly. 

"This  work  is  very  delicate  and  lengthy.  We  have  to  ensure  two  things: 
domestic  raw  materials,  and  maximum  participation  by  the  domestic  machinery 
industry.  This  requires  considerable  funds,  and  combined  Yugoslav  knowledge, 
experience,  and  work,  especially  in  the  machinery  industry.  Activities 
have  to  take  place  simultaneously.  The  search  for  domestic  raw  materials 
will  depend  directly  on  us,  and  not  one  decision  will  be  made  until  there 
is  solid  evidence  in  an  appropriate  study.  With  respect  to  the  machinery 
industry,  it  has  to  organize  itself  to  make  use  of  the  chance  it  is  being 
given  and  to  master  to  appropriate  technology,"  Cedomir  Boljanac  says. 

Carter’s  Gift  From  the  Satellite 

The  Serbian  Assembly  has  committed  itself  to  the  construction  of  the  nuclear 
powerplant  by  2000,  but  a  decision  has  not  yet  been  made  on  when  this  work 
will  begin.  The  impression  is  that  there  is  plenty  of  time  and  that  funds 
will  be  obtained  without  any  problems,  which  is  merely  a  deception.  Boljanac 
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says  that  an  average  of  12  years  is  necessary  to  build  such  an  installation, 
of  which  half  the  time  is  spent  on  suitable  preparations  just  so  that  the 
building  of  the  powerplant  will  proceed  without  technical  difficulties. 

As  for  the  funds,  they  will  be  obtained  depending  on  the  results  from  the 
funds  already  invested  and  on  the  decision  of  the  ZEP  to  begin  construction. 

Of  the  300  million  dinars  allocated  for  this  year,  200  million  will  be  in¬ 
vested  in  searching  for  raw  materials,  primarily  on  geological  prospecting 
for  uranium  ore,  and  a  smaller  part  on  further  work  on  obtaining  it  from 
phosphates  at  IHP  in  Prahovo.  The  rest  of  the  money  is  being  invested  in 
finding  the  most  suitable  site  for  building  the  nuclear  powerplant. 

One  does  not  search  for  uranium  randomly.  Uranium  reserves  were  investi¬ 
gated  very  intensively  after  the  war,  up  until  almost  the  1970 ^s,  so  that 
Serbia  has  been  combed  through  thoroughly,  and  there  are  more  grounds  for 
optimism  than  for  throwing  up  one*s  hands.  Prospecting  was  recently  renewed 
in  accordance  with  the  most  modern  methods,  on  the  basis  of  which  we  should 
determine  whether  these  deposits  are  economically  accessible. 

"At  one  time  former  U.S.  President  Jimmy  Carter,  when  visiting  our  country, 
made  us  a  gift  of  some  satellite  photographs,  in  which  traces  of  some  ores 
can  be  seen.  We  have  now  begun,  based  on  this,  our  own  earlier  photographs 
and  investigations,  and  the  latest  ones,  to  drill  at  some  sites.  After  all 
such  satellite  photographs  of  any  country  can  be  purchased  in  the  U.S.  and 
used  as  good  evidence  for  prospecting  for  mineral  wealth,"  Boljanac  explains. 

The  Same  Whether  It  Worked  or  Not 

Since  Yugoslavia  and  Serbia  itself  are  using  a  considerable  amount  of  phos¬ 
phates,  the  research  in  Prahovo  (together  with  several  other  producers  of 
mineral  fertilizer  components,  and  institutes)  on  obtaining  uranium  has  not 
advanced  beyond  estimates  to  semi- Indus trial  operation.  In  the  next  21/2 
years,  an  answer  should  be  obtained  concerning  how  much  the  uranium  would 
cost,  and  what  technical-economic  parameters  are  essential  for  reaching  a 
decision  on  using  it. 

The  search  for  the  best  location  for  the  future  nuclear  powerplant  is  neither 
simple  nor  easy.  As  Boljanac  says,  it  is  necessary  to  find  a  location  with 
the  kind  of  ground  characteristics  and  hydrometeorological  conditions  in 
which  the  indicators  vital  for  nature  and  for  man  will  be  the  same  when  the 
nuclear  powerplant  is  operating  as  if  it  were  not  operating,  or  as  if  it  did 
not  exist.  The  selection  of  such  a  location  requires  drilling  the  ground, 
since  it  has  to  possess  ground  that  is  geologically  very  stable,  without 
underground  water,  with  a  suitable  flow  (or  lack)  of  wind,  and  much  else. 

"It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  this  that  one  can  order  the  equipment.  Conse¬ 
quently,  as  the  investor,  we  will  try  to  have  papers  (studies)  confirmed 
several  times  over  for  everything,  in  order  to  ensure  the  quality  and  so 
that  if  something  does  not  work,  we  will  know  who  is  responsible  for  it. 

We  cannot  allow  our  economy  to  fall  behind  in  this  work.  The  financing  of 
every  task  has  been  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  no  one  will  be  able  to 
obtain  funds  for  the  next  year  unless  he  has  achieved  a  solid  result,  even 
if  a  negative  one,"  Boljanac  asserts. 
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Thus  far  a  total  of  19  locations  have  been  analyzed  for  the  site  of  the 
future  first  nuclear  powerplant  in  Serbia,  with  two  of  these  in  the  area 
of  the  province  of  Vojvodina.  The  most  attractive  sites  are  near  the  Danube, 
as  is  confirmed  by  the  number  of  these — six.  This  is  quite  understandable, 
since  water  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions,  and  the  ground  near  this 
river,  at  a  greater  depth,  is  not  bad. 

Serbia  has  only  started  to  work  on  nuclear  technology  in  the  power  industry. 
As  is  being  stated,  all  of  the  experience  to  date  in  this  is  being  united 
at  the  national  level  within  the  framework  of  the  so-called  NUKLINA 
[Institutes  for  Nuclear  Sciences  and  for  Research  on  Nuclear  Raw  Materials] 
and  JUMELA  [machinery  industry].  It  is  only  necessary  to  assess  who  can  do 
what  best  in  cooperation  with  others  in  Yugoslavia  and  abroad,  reach  an 
agreement,  and  organize.  The  nuclear  powerplant  is  a  challenge,  a  large  and 
expensive  project  that  can  yield  great  earnings  for  many  people,  but  can 
also  cost  Serbia  and  Yugoslavia  an  enormous  income  in  the  form  of  indebt¬ 
edness  even  greater  than  necessary,  resulting  from  disagreements. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


ELECTRIC  POWER  LINKS  WITH  EUROPEAN  SYSTEMS 

Belgrade  PRIVREDNI  PREGLED  in  Serbo-Croatian  10  Jul  84  p  2 

[Article  by  Radmila  Jovanovic;  "Security  With  a  Smaller  Reserve"] 

[Text]  This  fall  will  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  cooperation  between  the 
Yugoslav  electrical  industry  and  the  so-called  interconnection  of  Western 
countries,  UCPTE,  or  rather  with  the  southern  part  of  it,  the  electrical 
industries  of  Italy,  Austria,  and  Greece  (SUDEL),  to  which  Yugoslavia  belongs. 

Last  year  a  total  of  4.3  billion  kilowatt-hours  of  electricity,  about  6.6 
percent  of  Yugoslavia's  annual  production,  were  exchanged  with  the  UCPTE 
(Imports  and  exports  together).  The  Yugoslav  trade  was  close  to  the  average 
mutual  supply  (from  7  to  10  percent)  from  current  production  between  the 
member  countries  of  UCPTE  individually.  This  mostly  had  to  do  with  the 
importation,  loan,  and  storage  of  electricity,  and  very  little  with  exports, 
since  no  republic  or  province  in  the  country  has  the  right  to  export 
electricity  if  there  is  not  enough  of  it  and  no  one  is  interested  in 
paying  an  appropriate  price  for  it. 

Island  Work 

"The  exchange  of  electricity  with  the  neighboring  countries  depends  in 
principle  on  the  size  of  the  systems  and  the  so-called  voltage  levels  of 
foreign  long-distance  power  lines.  The  larger  the  system  is,  the  higher  the 
voltage  and  the  more  numerous  the  long-distance  power  lines,  and  thus  the 
possibilities  for  exchange  are  greater.  For  several  reasons  (this  is  a 
product  with  strategic  significance)  the  average  exchange  among  the  countries 
in  UPCTE  does  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the  annual  production  of  electricity 
in  any  of  them,"  says  Prof  Mihailo  Golubovic. 

Yugoslavia  is  a  member  of  the  Association  of  Western  Electricity  Producers 
and  Distributors  (UCPTE),  with  which  it  has  both  bilateral  and  multilateral 
(associated  with  groups  or  otherwise)  exchange.  The  long-distance  power 
line  links  with  the  neighboring  countries  were  established  by  the  construc¬ 
tion  first  of  a  110  (without  Albania),  then  a  210  (Italy  and  Austria),  and 
finally  a  400  kilovolt  network  (Romania,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Bulgaria).  It 
was  only  the  building  of  the  latter,  the  400  kilovolt  network,  that  created 
broader  possibilities  for  exchanging  electricity  both  among  republics  and 
provinces  within  Yugoslavia,  and  also  with  the  neighboring  countries  that 
belong  either  to  the  so-called  Western  or  Eastern  interconnections  in  Europe. 
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In  spite  of  the  long-distance  power  line  links,  exchange  with  the  other 
large  European  interconnection  through  the  unified  CEMA.  electrical  system 
is  neither  continuous  nor  anywhere  near  as  frequent  as  with  UCPTE,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  powerful  long-distance  power  lines  do  not  exist  in  the 
countries  that  belong  to  it.  This  is  also  the  main  reason  why  Yugoslavia 
decided  at  one  time  to  hook  up  to  the  UCPTE,  i.e.,  SUDEL,  system,  with  which 
the  possibilities  for  exchange  were  broader  and  more  flexible,  and  in  which 
the  quality  of  operation  was  higher.  Naturally,  the  Yugoslav  electrical 
system  would  most  prefer  working  simultaneously  with  the  UCPTE  and  with  the 
CEMA  unified  system,  since  it  borders  these  two  large  European  interconnec¬ 
tions.  Thus,  exchange  with  the  neighboring  countries  in  the  CEMA  electrical 
system  is  intermittent  and  is  reduced  to  so-called  island  work.  This  takes 
place  with  Romania  through  a  400  kilovolt  long-distance  power  line,  but  it  is 
not  possible  to  bring  this  from  Bulgaria,  or  at  least  that  rarely  occurs. 
Bulgaria’s  electrical  industry  is  not  capable  of  separating  part  of  the 
consumption  from  Sofia  and  transferring  it  to  the  Yugoslav  system  when 
necessary.  Thus  the  400  kilovolt  long-distance  power  lines  with  Romania  and 
Bulgaria  are  used  far  below  their  capacities. 

Threats  Over  Lack  of  Discipline 

The  price  of  a  continuous  link  to  such  a  large  system  as  UCPTE  is  not  only 
the  exchange  of  electricity  when  that  suits  Yugoslavia,  but  also  providing 
assistance,  and  the  transit  that  first  began  in  1982.  Then  105  million 
kilowatt-hours  were  carried  through  our  system  for  Greece,  and  a  year  later 
already  405  million. .  This  does  not  really  delight  anyone,  even  though  in 
exchange  for  the  transit  we  receive  15  percent  of  the  amount  of  electricity 
carried,  since  the  long-distance  power  lines  are  thus  tied  up  and  the 
possibility  of  maneuvering  for  our  own  needs  is  reduced,  especially  at  a 
time  of  high  demand . 

"The  exchange  with  the  neighboring  countries  in  the  SUDEL  group  takes 
place  in  two  forms:  commercially,  and  as  so-called  assistance  in  periods 
of  difficulty.  The  commercial  exchange  is  agreed  upon  annually  with  each 
country.  One  of  the  possibilities  of  this  commercial  exchange  is  storing 
electricity  when  it  suits  us  in  one  of  the  neighboring  countries  (usually 
in  Italy  and  Austria,  but  also  in  Switzerland  and  France)  if  they  have  the 
capacity  and  capability  for  this — when  accumulation  hydroelectric  plants 
are  operating.  Usually  we  store  it  in  May  and  then  take  it  in  December, 
when  things  are  most  difficult  for  them  and  for  us;  thus,  for  1.5  kilowatts 
of  electricity  stored  in  that  manner  in  the  spring,  we  usually  receive  only 
1.0  kilowatt-hour  in  the  winter.  According  to  a  self-management  agreement 
on  joint  work,  all  of  the  exchange  goes  through  the  Community  of  the 
Yugoslav  Electrical  Industry,  and  thus  not  one  republic  or  province  can 
export  even  1  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity  by  itself.  In  regard  to  exports, 
we  are  usxially  talking  about  surpluses,”  Prof  Golubovic  explains. 

No  less  significant  is  the  exchange  in  the  case  of  damage- related  assistance 
(a  power  station  dropping  out  of  the  system),  which  goes  into  effect  as 
soon  as  assistance  is  requested,  and  it  is  provided  up  to  the  technical 
limit  of  the  receiving  capacity.  Every  kilowatt-hour  of  electricity  obtained 
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in  this  manner  is  paid  for  normally,  without  any  increases  or  extortion,  in 
the  period  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  damage  will  be  removed  or  that 
a  power  station  from  the  reserve  will  be  included. 

The  extremely  good  cooperation  with  the  united  electrical  system  in  UCPTE 
is  often  disrupted  by  the  electrical  industries  of  the  republics  and  provin¬ 
ces  which,  particularly  at  times  of  a  shortage  of  electricity,  draw  con¬ 
siderably  more  power  than  what  is  being  placed  at  our  disposal.  Last  year, 
as  has  frequently  been  heard,  the  least  disciplined  were  the  electrical 
industries  of  Kosovo  and  Macedonia,  and  thus  the  joint  dispatching  center  of 
UCPTE  has  frequently  threatened  to  expel  JUGEL  from  its  interconnection. 

In  addition  to  the  exchange  of  electricity,  the  Yugoslav  electrical  industry 
also  has  well-developed  scientific-technical  and  professional  cooperation 
with  the  members  of  UCPTE  and  CEMA.  It  takes  place  bilaterally  or  through 
separate  professional  and  scientific  groups  within  the  framework  of  the 
UN  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  and  CEMA. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 


WESTERN  REPORT  ON  IMPEDIMENTS  TO  TOURISM,  HARD  CURRENCY  INFLOW 

Frankfurt/Main  FRANKFURTER  ALLGEMEINE  in  German  17  Jul  84  p  10 

[Article  by  Viktor  Meier:  ”How  Belgrade  Tries  to  Avoid  Acquiring  Foreign 
Currency— Just  What  Is  It  That  the  Regime  Has  Against  the  Money  of  Tourists 
and  Guest  Workers?”] 

[Text]  Belgrade,  July  1984 — There  are  only  six  or  seven  cars  at  the  border 
crossing  waiting  to  enter  Yugoslavia  from  Hungary,  but  it  takes  almost  half 
an  hour  for  the  Yugoslav  customs  officials  to  give  the  go-ahead.  The  reason: 
Yugoslav  guest  workers  returning  home  for  a  visit  are  searched  for  bank  notes 
and  have  to  unpack  their  cars  entirely  while  being  treated  rudely  by  the  offi¬ 
cials.  If  these  let  something  go  through  at  the  border,  the  workers  run  the 
risk  of  being  stopped  at  checkpoints  farther  inland  and  being  searched  once 
more  and  being  fined  and  assessed  a  specially  high  duty.  While  the  guest 
workers  and  also  border  commuters  are  being  searched,  foreign  tourists  wait 
their  turn.  At  Spielfeld,  the  major  border  crossing  from  Austria,  they  wait 
5,  8  or  9  hours  on  Friday  nights  or  Saturdays.  Every  year  Yugoslav  tourism 
representatives  circulate  the  fairytale  that  this  time  it  will  be  “better.” 
Instead  it  gets  worse  every  year. 

Shortly  after  World  War  II  the  present  Yugoslav  regime  ordered  a  study  to  be 
prepared  about  which  areas  would  be  most  likely  to  earn  foreign  currency  for 
Yugoslavia.  The  result:  Tourism,  remittances  by  Yugoslavs  working  abroad, 
the  production  of  energy  and  transit  traffic.  Of  course  the  idea  was  rejected 
wholesale  at  that  time  since  it  did  not  jibe  with  the  Marxist-Leninist  teaching 
about  the  primacy  of  heavy  industry.  A  Yugoslav  journal  discovered  the  study 
some  time  ago  and  held  it  up  to  those  in  power,  stating  that  Greece  had  worked 
its  way  into  Europe  economically  on  the  basis  of  tourism  and  remittances  by 
its  guest  workers. 

In  theory  many  Yugoslav  officials  these  days  are  inclined  to  support  the  post¬ 
war  study,  but — as  is  so  often  the  case  in  Yugoslavia — there  is  a  problem  with 
implementation.  Surely,  it  is  being  objected,  guest  workers,  who  are  better 
off  anyway,  cannot  be  allowed  for  instance  an  extra  quarter  of  a  kilogram  of 
coffee  above  the  amount  of  1,500  dinars  (about  13  deutsche  marks)  set  as  the 
maximum  value  for  duty-free  import  by  travelers.  At  any  rate  guest  workers 
cannot  be  trusted  politically;  they  live  in  the  West — which  is,  as  every 
Yugoslav  policeman  is  told  again  and  again,  obviously  conducting  a  “special 
war”  against  Yugoslavia. 
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since  most  border  crossings  are  in  Slovenia,  though  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Slovene  Republic,  it  was  there  that  we  asked  the  question  how  in  fact 
could  a  country  put  itself  on  a  sound  economic  footing  if  it  subjects  its  best 
providers  of  foreign  currency — tourists  and  its  guest  workers— to  harassment 
and  difficulties?  The  reply  was  a  sad  nodding  of  the  head:  everything  was 
being  done,  and  complaints  were  constantly  being  made  to  the  authorities;  at 
some  crossings  the  terrainalone  made  it  impossible  to  separate  foreigners 
and  Yugoslavs,  and  the  Austrians  too  were  not  particularly  cooperative  in  this 
respect*  It  does  appear  a  little  strange  to  think  that  Austria  is  partici¬ 
pating  in  discriminating  against  Yugoslav  citizens. 

The  "special  war"  begun  by  the  Yugoslav  customs  officials  at  the  border  is 
continued  by  the  police  particularly  in  the  east  and  south  of  the  country. 
Yugoslavia  could  earn  a  lot  of  foreign  currency  if  it  built  good  motels  and 
restaurants  along  the  highways,  but  this  apparently  is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  self-administrative  socialism.  Instead  the  police  go  out  looking  for 
foreign  currency.  The  Republic  of  Macedonia,  for  example,  is  unable  to  come 
up  with  a  single  motel  which  would  be  considered  decent  by  Western  standards 
between  Kumanovo  and  the  Greek  border.  On  the  other  hand,  just  as  in  southern 
Serbia,  police  cars  lurk  behind  every  curve  of  the  road,  being  particularly 
after  transit  trucks  and  collecting  fines  with  car  traps  for  the  most  trivial 
reasons.  One  can  notice  both  trucks  and  private  travelers  in  transit  trying 
to  do  their  best  to  get  across  the  border  to  Greece  or  Bulgaria  before  dusk; 
in  any  case  one  can  see  an  unusually  large  number  of  trucks  toward  evening 
on  the  Greek  or  Bulgarian  side  of  the  border. 

A  number  of  things  could  be  said  about  the  structure  and  organization  of 
Yugoslav  tourism  itself.  The  trend  below  the  surface  appears  to  be  hostility 
toward  the  well-paying  individual  tourist.  Though  he  is  prepared  to  pay,  the 
individual  tovirist  is  bound  to  feel  out  of  place  even  at  a  top-class  Yugoslav 
hotel  on  the  Adriatic.  If  he  can  get  a  room  at  all  ("We  have  groups  here" 
is  what  he  generally  hears  right  off  at  the  reception  desk),  he  has  trouble 
finding  a  place  in  the  dining  room  because  everything  is  arranged  for  groups 
and  delegations.  Special  wishes  seem  to  be  considered  a  nuisance  by  the  hotel 
personnel.  If  one  wants  to  feel  comfortable,  one  had  better  take  a  room  in 
private  home  in  Yugoslavia  (but  such  rooms,  though  they  are  more  pleasant, 
do  not  always  offer  the  ultimate  in  comfort)  and  make  one's  own  eating  arrange¬ 
ments.  This  leads  to  the  absurd  situation  of  so-called  well-paying  individual 
tourist  detouring  to  cheaper  private  lodging,  where  the  foreign  currency 
generally  does  not  flow  into  the  government  coffers  at  all,  while  the  cheaper 
mass  tourism  holds  forth  in  the  so-called  luxury  hotels.  Only  in  Slovenia 
has  the  decision  been  made  this  year  to  try  it  the  other  way  round.  The 
largest  hotels  in  Bled  and  Portoroz  no  longer  accept  groups,  and,  lo  and 
behold,  daily  inflow  of  foreign  currency  from  the  pockets  of  individual 
tourists  is  already  approaching  the  60  dollars  a  day  figure  for  that  category 
in  Italy. 

In  Yugoslavia  tourism  continues  to  be  a  political  matter.  The  hotel  directors 
in  Dalmatia  generally  are  former  local  officials  who  made  no  headway  in  their 
political  careers.  In  Dubrovnik  some  hotel  directors  were  specialists  from 
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other  fields.  One  day  the  community  noted  that  they  were  developing  too  much 
of  a  "feeling  of  ownership,"  and  so  they  all  were  transferred  or  removed 
altogether.  After  this  change  of  directors,  the  Hotel  Excelsior  in  Dubrovnik, 
a  leading  establishment  in  the  country  and  one  rich  in  tradition,  stated 
laconically  in  response  to  a  request  for  a  reservation,  "We  no  longer  take 
reservations  by  telephone."  Yugoslav  tourism  is  running  the  risk  of  going 
the  Romanian  Prather  than  the  Greek  way;  what  has  been  built  up  with  great 
effort  is  crxjmbling  again. 

The  consequences  can  be  expressed  in  statistics.  In  the  past  few  years 
Yugoslav  intake  in  foreign  currency  from  nonmerchandise  traffic  has  steadily 
decreased.  While  it  still  amounted  to  3.2  billion  dollars  net  in  1979,  and 
3.06  billion  in  1981,  it  was  down  1.9  billion  dollars  in  1983.  Earnings  from 
tourism  are  decreasing  despite  a  rise  in  overnight  stays,  and  a  large  part 
of  the  foreign  ctirrency  is  privately  earned.  Yugoslav  guest  workers  abroad, 
fewer  in  number  than  they  used  to  be  anyway,  are  so  tired  of  the  constant 
trouble  caused  by  customs  and  police  that  they  come  home  more  rarely,  remit 
less  money,  and  even  when  they  come  home  prefer  to  leave  the  money  abroad. 

The  opportunities  offered  them  time  and  again  in  the  so-called  "small  economy" 
have  long  since  proved  to  be  eyewash:  at  the  local  level  every  conceivable 
obstacle  is  put  in  their  way.  Most  guest  workers  have  transferred  their  money 
from  the  insecure  foreign  currency  accounts  with  Yugoslav  banks  to  foreign  banks, 
and  many  Yugoslavs  residing  in  Yugoslavia  are  following  their  lead. 

Typical  of  the  attitude  of  official  Yugoslavia  toward  Yugoslavs  abroad  is  a 
report  issued  jointly  recently  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  and  the  Ministry  of 
Information  to  the  parliament  in  Belgrade.  Many  Yugoslavs  who  have  lived 
abroad  for  a  long  time,  the  report  states,  have  "lost  contact  with  political 
conditions  in  their  homeland"  and  are  harming  Yugoslav  interests. 

Just  as  in  other  countries,  one  also  encounters  in  Yugoslavia  time  and  time 
again  friendly  people,  including  people  in  uniform,  who  are  ready  to  help  and 
make  the  impossible  possible.  What  counts,  however,  is  the  system.  When  there 
are  no  tourists  and  no  remittances  by  guest  workers,  when  Yugoslavia  presents 
itself  as  an  unpleasant  country  for  transit  (Bulgaria  and  Albania  are  already 
scheduling  boats  for  transferring  cargoes  of  trucks  on  the  Adriatic  and  on 
the  Danube),  this  becomes  a  problem  for  the  balance  of  payments.  As  far  as 
utilization  of  foreign  capital  investment  is  concerned,  it  is  perhaps  already 
too  late.  For  years  now,  Yugoslavia  has  rejected  reasonable  and  attractive 
legislation  for  this,  and  now,  when  one  is  getting  closer  to  the  subject, 
potential  foreign  investors  are  likely  to  fear  that  a  new  law,  more  accommo¬ 
dating  but  passed  only  reluctantly,  will  also  be  sabotaged  at  the  administra¬ 
tive  and  local  level. 
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